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Rain Gage for August, 1842, 1.42 inch 
“4 “ -184lg 1.60 « 
oe 66 es 1840, 4.04 ‘ 
Monthly Mean, - 1842, 67,35 deg. 
‘ “ “ 184], 67,34 “cc 
‘“ “ Ty 1840, 68,13 « 
Remarks on the Weather from August 26th to Sep- 
tember 2th. 


Aug. 26th and 27th, gentle showers; 28th, foggy 
this morning ; 29tb, fair and continued se to the end 
of the month. 

September, the seventh month from March, which 
was formerly the first month of the year. 

Sept. Ist, fair ; 2nd, cloudy morning—cleared off 
in the afternoon ; 3d, cloudy ; 4th, fair during the 
day, but rain at night; 5th, fair and continued so 
until the 8th; Oth, rain; 10th, fair; 11th, thunder 
shower early this morning, also this afternoon and 
evening, and very rainy through the night. 12th, 





cloudy ; 13th and 14th, fair; 15th, rain—a powerfuj 
shower this afternoon at 4 o’clock ; 18th, rain—clear- 
ed off towards night ; 2Ist, a very windy day ; 25th, 
a little frost this morning. 

The month has been warm and wet ; the rain gage 
has shown a fall of water cqual to 5.15 inches. 

The mean temperature of the first day of Septem- 
ber, was 80.16 degrees; the highest this season. 

Note.—The planet Mercury may be seen Oct. 8th, 
25 degrees and 7 minutes cast, angular distance from 
the Sun. 





Farmers’ Holidays! 

This is the month in which most of the Fairs and 
Cattle Shows are held, and every farmer should at- 
tend one or more of them. In addition to the list giv- 
en on page 159 of this paper, we mention the follow- 
ing for the benefit of more ditant readers. 

Queens Co. at Hempstead, L. I., Oct. 13th. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Hampshire and Hampden Society will hold 
their twenty-fifth Fair and Cattle Show at Northamp- 
ton, Oct. 12th and 13th. 

Worcester Co. at Worcester, October 12th. 


Plymouth ** at Bridgewater, ‘** 12th. 
Bristol *¢ at Taunton, “12th. 
MAINE, 


Kennebec Co. at Readfield, Oct. 12th and 13th, 

Cumberland Co. at Gray’s Cor. Oct. 19th & 20th. 

Oxford Co. at Norway, Oct. 19th. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Union Society, at Plainsville, Oct. 12th. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Philadelphia, at Rising Sun, Oct. 12th and 13th. 





The Fair at Albany.—The Albany Argus says,— 
*¢ The entire affair went off admirably. A great and 
generous spirit of emulation pervaded the Fair, in 
all its departments, and its vast and varied displays, 
producing results surpassing the expectations of its 
most sanguine partizipants.’’ 





Sale of Short Horns.—Our readers in Canada and 
the West, will notice the advertisement in this paper 
of esale of thorough bred cattle to take place at Dun- 
dass, on the 15th inst. We have seen some of these 
animals, at the residence of the Hon. Adam Fergus- 
son, and take pleasure in stating that they are among 
the most perfect nad beautiful specimens of Durham 
Short Horns we have ever witnessed.—Pub. N. G. 
Farmer. 





Butcher’s Meat in Englaud. 

One of the most celebrated eooks in Europe, and 
the favorite of distinguished Sovereigns, gives the 
following opinion : 

‘¢ Butcher’s meat in London is fine, and yet it has 
not the unctuosity of our meat in potages, sauces, and 
consommes. The cause is in the climate, and in those 
perpetunl fogs which deprive the pasturage of a part 
of their nutritive juices, by keeping them too green.”’ 





American Toast.—** The ladies—the enly endura- 
ble aristocracy, who rule without laws, judge without 
jury, decide without appeal, and aye gever in the 
wrong.” —Eng. paper. 





Crops in South Venice im 1842. 

Mr Epiror—Having given the readers of the 
New Genesee Farmer an account of the crops grown 
annually in this town, eince the commencement of 
yourevaluable paper, (the New Genesee Farmer,) I 
continue the practice. 

Wheat.—The crop im this vicinity is not very good; 
the rust has injured it so that the crop will be very 
light this season. The wheat, however, is somewhat 
better than some persons anticipated it would be, a 
few days before harvesting. Those that have thresh- 
ed for seed, find it better than they expected ; buton 
an average, I think there cannot be much more than 
half a crop grown in this town. 

Corn—The crop will be light this season. There 
are, however, some fields of corn that have the ap- 
pearance now of being pretty good. The cold months 
of May and June were injurious to the corn crop ; 
so much so, that many farmers ploughed tteir corn 
up and intend to sow wheat. Ifthe frost should keep 
off through the remainder of this month, there will 
be some very good crops of corn; but onan average 
the crops will be exceedingly light in this quarter. 

Barley has done well! this season. The crop may 
be considered a good one. 

Oats have done very well too ; I think ] never saw 
better oats and more on the ground than were sown 


this season. 

Peas are extraordinary good ; far better than last 
season. As a great many were sown this season, 
therefore, farmers will have enough to fatten their 
pork without depending upon their crops of corn. 

Flaz ig good, anda great deal was sown in this 
town, expressly for the seed. Flax is not manufac- 
tured much into cloth in this vicinity, other goods 
being cheaper and which answer the same purposes 
for wearing apparel. 


The Potatoe crop will bea middling crop. The 
drought in July and August injured them somewhat, 
but there will be enongh for our own consumption, 

Spring Wheat.—There was not much sown in 
this neighborhood ; however, what little was sown 
came in very well, and better than the winter wheat. 

Roots.—There are but few roots grown in this vi- 
cinity, and what few there are look very promising. 

Fruit is very ecarce in this region of country ; there 
will be, however, enough for our own use if careful- 
ly busbanded. The fruit is very inferior. owing, no 
doubt to the cold weather last spring. Under 
circumstances, we have great reason to be thankful to 
Him, who has given us in sufficiency and abundance 
these comforts and necessaries of liie. 

South Venice, Sept. 19th, 1842. W.S. T. 


Swiss Cows in Harness. 

We took a drive yesterday up a most romantic val- 
ley, and met two peasants driving their cow in a little 
cart. They stopped to offer us some pears. I par- 
ticularly remarked the cow, to see if working did her 
any harm ; she was in excellent condition. I wish 
the cottager in England would adopt this custom ; it 
never comes into his head that the cow can do any- 
thing but give milk. We know nothing of economy 
in England ; what is daily wasted in it would save 
from starvation the miserable creatures who die in the 
streets. But what is every body's business is nobody’s 
and so those who can afford 1t go on allowing waste. 
—Lady Vavasow’s Last Tour and First Worle 
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[ Translated for the New a Farmer from the 
man. 
CHANGE OF SEED. 
BY PROFESSOR SPKENGEL., OF GOTTINGEN. 
Occasional change of seed is unquestionably of the 


highest importance in agriculture. Observant far- 
mers have doubtless remarked that, though all possi- 
ble pains be taken to secure the best and most perfect 
seed grain, it is generally more advantageous to pro- 
cure a supply from some other and distant section of 
eountry. 

In the year 1811, I obtained a parcel of multicaulis 
rye from Friedland in Bohemia—a celebrated rye dis- 
trict, having a clay ecil. This rye, thus broughta 
distance of 21 miles, was sown in a sandy soil, rich in 
humus, which had been manured by ploughing in a 
green crop of vetches. It vegetated well, grew as- 
tonishingly, and attained a height of from 9 to 9} feet, 
with heads proportionably long—measuring from 9 to 
10 inches, and containing from 115 to 1:20 graimegach. 
In the ensuing fall I sowed some of the rye thus pro- 
duced, on a soil of similar character and equal quali- 
ty, manured as before by turning in a crop of vetches, 
The etalks, however, scarcely attained a height of 7 
feet—which was the more remarkable, as, in the sum- 
mer of 1812, the season being peculiarly propitious, 
all the other rye in the vicinity was unusually tall. 
When sown again, the following season, this rye pro- 
duced stalks averaging only 5 feet high; and the 
heads were proportionably shorter and less productive, 
in each year. Thedeterioration of this rye was ren- 
dered the more obvious, as, in the year 1812, I pro- 
cured some fresh seed from the original locality ; seed- 
ed it on land of similar quality, after plowing in vetches 
as before, the stalks of which grew to the height of 
from 8 to 8} feet—contrasting strongly with the more 
stunted growth of the other. 

T have experienced similar results in the cultivation 
of buckwheat, oats, barley, beans, potatoes, and flax. 
With us, the stalks of Indian corn, also, from seed 
imported from the southern part of the United States, 
attain a height of 15 or 16 feet, the first year; but the 
product of the second seeding will not exceed 10 feet 
in height ; and in the third year, it will not be taller 
than our domestic corn. 

On many soils a frequent change of seed appears to 

be essential, for various reasons. It is undoubtedly 
true that the seed can only produce a vigorous and 
perfect plant, when its germ is adequate'y developed ; 
and it is equally certain that such a developement can 
result only froma proper commixture of the ingredi- 
ents of a soil, aided by the influence of climate, sca- 
sons, &c. But the success of the plant is determin- 
ed also, ina great measure, by the kind of nourish- 
ment afforded to its earliest germs and radicles. 
Hence, when seed grain, having a perfect germ, is 
supplied, seasonably and in due proportions, with 
those substances which contain, in an assimilable state, 
the peculiar pabulum or nourisiment which the infant 
plant needs, it will grow vigorously, and flourish per- 
manently to maturity if the soil conmnue subsequent- 
ly to furnish a proper supply of the requisite food. A 
field recently manured with fresh stable dung, it is 
well known, will not produce good seed grain ; and 
hence it is probable that the good or bad quality of 
seed grain depends on the presence or absence of cer- 
tain ingredients of soils. Grain grown on land re. 
eently manured with animal dung, contains, accord 
ing to Hermbstadt, more gluten than that grown on 
lands not so manured ; and where the land was ma- 
nured with sheep dung, the grain produced is peculiar- 
ly rich in gluten, because this kind of manure con- 
tains in abundance the nitrogen essential to its forma- 
tion. Now such grain is probably unsuited for seed, 
precisely because it contains too great a quantity or 
proportion of ginten, whereby the etarch ef the s8 


grain is too suddenly decomposed. Whereas, were 
a less proportion of gluten present, the starch would 
be gradually converted into sugar—the earliest food 
required by the developing germ. We mny, therefore, 
conclude that, in general, all grain is unsuited for seed 
if itcontain a very large proportion of gluten, or of 
other nitrogenous substances capable of converting 
starch rapidly or suddenly into sugar. But in grain 
intended for breadstuffs, this over-proportion of gluten 
isa very desirable quality ; because the more of it 
any grain contains, the better is it adapted for produc- 
ing flour—gluten being among the most nourishing 
substances, 

Experienced farmers know it to be very advanta- 
geous to sow, in a sandy soil, rye grown onclayey or 
aluminous upland. The reason appears to be this, 
that ibe rye from clay soils contains only the due pro- 
portion of gluten. On the contrary, it is found to be 
improper to sow rye from rich, moist, bottom lands 
on sandy soils; because the seed contains such an 
over-proportion of gluten as to convert the whole of 
the starch suddenly into sugar, and the sugar as sud- 
denly into other substances not eongenial to the germ- 
inating plant. Sandy soils in general do not furnish 
good seed grain, inasmuch as such grain is deficient 
in certain substances—as lime, magnesia, &c.—es- 
sential, nay, indispensable, to the perfect develope- 
ment of the germ. That sugar does, in fact, play an 
important part in the germination of seeds and the 
first developement of the plumule and radicle, is man- 
ifest from the fact that all the minutia seeds, parsley, 
carrots, &c., germinate better if steeped for a few 
days in a solution of sugaror in a diluted syrup. 
But though sugar is unquestionably of great impor- 
tance in the germination of seeds and in the earlier 
developement of plants, I do not maintain nor assert 
that the successful issue of the process is the effect, 
exclusively, of this substance. On the contrary, I 
am convinced that, to secu'e a propitious result, the 
presence also of alkalies, sulphates, and chlorides, in 
due quantitics and proportions, is absolutely requisite. 

There are soils which imperiously require an an- 
nual change of seed. But it is, in most cases, suffi- 
cient to procure a supply from places in the immediate 
vicinity, or not more than three or four miles distant 
—a circumstance which the principles above indicated 
will serve to explain. 

Climate also has a very conspicuous and important 
influence on the quality of seed grain; and experi- 
ence teaches that, for seed, such grain is best suited as 
was grown in acolder region or distriet. Chemical 
ana'ysis shows that such grain contains a smaller 
quantity of gluten than that grown in warmer cli- 
mates. Wheat from the North of Europe contains 
much less g!uten than that from the southern coasts of 
the Mediterranean. 

The deterioration of grain, so 2s to become unfit 
for continued seeding, I have most frequently observ- 
edin oats. But ] remarked, in every instance, that 
the soils which produced bad seed oats were deficient 
in lime, magnesia, or some other substance or ingre- 
dient requisite to the full developement of the germ. 
Oats invoeriably became unfit for seed if sown in soils 
deficient in lime or potash ; and chemical examination 
shows that good seed oats comtain much lime and pot- 





ash. Now, though we may, from these and similar 
circumstances, deduce in part the reasone to what 
change of seed is oftimes necessary, it is not to be de- 
nied that, for the full elucidation of this matter, more 
numerous experiments and observations are desirable, 
Probably results highly satisfactory could be arrived at 
if good and bad seed grain, as well as the soils on 
which they respectively grew, were subjected to accu- 
rate chemical analysis. 





The great benocfit resulting trom frequent changes 


of seed, is particularly striking in the culture of flax ; 
it being well ascertained that sced imported from Rus: 
sia is greatly superior to that of domestic growth, 
Ruasian flaxseed, though commonly an ill-looking, 
unpremising article, invariably produces a much lop. 
ger stalk and fibre than native seed, apparently mueh 
better. That climate likewise, in this case, exerts an, 
important influence on the due proportionment and 
admixture of the ingredients of the seed, may be con, 
sidered certain. But what the ingredients really are 
which contr.bute to, or effectuate, the more vigorous 
growth of flax from Russian secd, remains to be as. 
certained. 

Again, by means of seed grain, climate may in 
some sense, nnd to some extent, be transferred from 
one regiontoanother. Thus, if we sow, in a colder 
climate, seed oats from a warmer district, where oats 
ripen early, the plant will, in its new locality, mature 
at an earlier period than the domestic oat, though not s9 
early aa in ite native region. 

Finally, it may be considered as an ascertained fact, 
that soils chemically ill constituted, require the mos 
perfect and best seed grain. A judicious eelection 
will, in sech cases, very materially increase the quan. 
tity of the product—the difference being in some cases 
not less than fifty per cent. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
The Polar Plant of the Western Prairies==g 
Vegetable Compass. 
Wasninoton, August 9, 1842, 

Dear Sir--In offering through you to the National 
Institution a dry- pressed specimen of the Polar Plant 
of the Western Prairies, it is proper that J should give 
a description of it, and of itslocation. It is a species 
of fern, with one large flat leaf, whose plane always 
points to the northand south. The leat is symmet- 
cally disposed about the stalk. It attains the beightof 
from ten to sixteen inches, and it is believed that it 
never blessoms, It is spread profusely in large beds 
over all the Western prairies, from the far Norihweet 
to the far Southwest. It has been eeen in the prii- 
ries of Wisconsin and other regions east of the Mis. 
sissippi. It is never found in the torests; or, in 
other words, out of the prairies. It has been well 
known to the hunters and trappers of the West, and 
to the officers of dragoons; but I believe that its exis- 
tence has never (at least extensively) been made 
known tothe world. Ita plane is always in the plane 
of the meridian, when not disturbed by high windsor 
other external causes. The indications are always 
most accurate in the valleys, where the beds are shiel- 
tered from the winds, and where the traveller finds 
them arranged in parallel positions, frithfully pointing 
out the direction of the meridian. The leaf is sym- 
metrical, and thus there is nothing in its indications to 
distinguish the north from the south. 

The specimen which I send was plucked from the 
prairies near Fort Gibson, west of Arkansas. 

That its indications are actually the same wherever 
found is the universal testimony of all who have 
known of it; and I have met many who have noticed 
itfrom south of Fort Towson toa considereble dis- 
tance north of Fort Leavenworth. In many instances 
those who spoke of it derived their first intimation of 
its existence from that excellent officer and capital 
woodsman, Capt. Nathan Boone, of Ist regiment U. 
S. Dragoons, son of the celebrated Daniel Boone. 

The cause of the polarity of this curious plant yet 
remains to be discovered. Being symmetrical in 
shape, or rather the weight being equally distributed 
about the stem, it is possible that its sap or fibre is s0 
thoroughly impregnated with certain salts of iron aso 
be deviated, from the period of its infant growth, by 
the action of the magnetism of the earth, turning like 
a compass needle on its stem or root as a pivot. That 
it is not caused by the action of light would seem pro- 
bable from analogy, as vegetables acted upon by light 
are noted for turning their leaves or blossoms towards 
the enn instead of from it. At mid day the plave of 
the Polar Plant passes through the sun, and thus it 
shuns the light. I have noticed it in long- continued 
cloudy weather, and could find no alteration in ite po- 
sition. : 

As the existence of the torpedo and the electrical 
eel exhibited the influence of electricity on animal life, 
this plant is very interesting as showing its probable 
connnexion aleo with vegetable life ; thus furnisbin 
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known that there are many distinguished naturalists 
and professors of physiology who would go higher 
still, even to the human frame, and predict the final 
discovery of the intimate connexion between electri- 
city and the operation ef the nervous system. Any 
fact connected with the action ofelectricity or magnet- 
ism (supposed to be one and the same agent) is now 
especially interesting, when there are so many inge- 
nious mninds throughout the world devoted to such in- 
vestigations. 

I have ascertained to my eatisfaction that this plant 
has been well known to trappers and to many of the 
Indian tribes, and that they have beenin the habit of 
availing themselves (in their tours over those vast 
tracts) of this humble but omnipresent guide, which a 
kind Providence has sprinkled over that region, and 
which is thus available in cloudy weather, when the 
sun and starsare denied them. Even if it is granted 
that itis less needed by the red man, no one will deny 
its uses to the whites in a country destined still fora 
long period to be roamed by hunters, traders, pioneers, 
and other white men. 

I will here add that Captain Boon also states that 
there is spread all over the far West a certain root, 
culled the ‘‘ snake root,’’ whose juices are very grate 
ful to quench thirst, and which is found in the greatest 
abundance in those parts of the prairies which are high 
or dry, and most likely to be deprived of water ina 
season of heat and long drought. 

It is needless to descant upon these beautiful and 
striking examples of the wise provision of Nature, 
furnishing a vegetable compass and the means of 
quenching thirst, ever ready fer the wanderer, and 
both located in a region destined perhapa for the jong- 
est period in the history of the world to be occupied 
by a roving population. 

Iam, with high respect, 
Your cbedient servant, 
BENJ. ALVORD, 
Lieutenant United States Army. 

To F. Marxor, Jr, Esq., 

Corresponding Secretary of the National Institution. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
MANURE. 

The first step which a farmer takes towards success- 
ful business, is to understand the value of manure. 
And, as he discovers the value, he uses all the means 
in his power to increase the quantity. The fact is, if 
every farmer who owns a hundred acres of good land, 
and who manages his manure according to the usual 
practice of the country, were to use the very best means 
which he possesses for its manufacture and application, 
he would find his pocket-book heavier at the end of 
each year, to use the most moderate computation at 
the present low prices, by at least three hundred dol- 
lars 


I need not here attempt to show how that the fro- 
duct of the barn-yard may be increased fourfold by 
the use of muck or marsh mud and lime properly ap- 
plied; but my object is to call attention to another 
source of manure which appears to be even less known 
and attended to. But I ought here at the outset to 
caution the delicate and fastidious reader not to follow 
me any further, as the Editor did some time ago at the 
dos: of a similar article, though of course I mention 
this fact with all deference. 

Poudrette is well known to be a very powerful ma- 
nure, obtained in the neighborhoods of the cities where 
itis manufactured. But we, away back here in the 
country do not possess this advantage which our city 
friends do; and very few have ever thought of manu- 
facturing their own poudrette. The contents of privies, 
instead of being regarded as of great valueas they tru- 
ly are, most people look upon as a downright nuis-.nce. 
Now, if the offensive odor may be removed, at the same 
time that a valuable manure is made, two very impor- 
tant points will be attained. 

I have searched in vain fora particular account of 
the process employed by the poudrette companies; and 
in the absence of such account have endeavored to 
use such means and knowledge as I could lay hold of; 
and imperfect as the mode may be, it has becn of deci- 
ded value to me, and may prove soto others. Theen 


trance to the privy is well flanked with evergreen trees, 





and on one of the other sides which faces low ground, 
is a passage or road through the trees for a large tight 
bex or trough to be drawn away from under the build- 
ing, which is placed about two feet above the ground 
on that side for the admission of the box. A plank 
door shuts it in closely. Runners are placed under it 
so that a horse may draw it away by the iron hooks 
attached to it; low wheels would be better. 

All the care required after this, is to sprinkle every 
two or three days a few handfuls of plaster (gypsum) 
over the inside of the box from above. This is all. 
Air-slacked lime, and ashes, are also valuable; but plas- 
ter, by furnishing sulphuric acid for combination with 
the gaseous ammonia and thus preventing the escape of 
this volatile but powerful ingredient, is considered the 
most so. Hence also, the use of plaster is found ex- 
ceedingly to lessen the foetid odor, a matter of no small 
consequence. Lime also greatly lessens the offensive 
smell, but by what means I donot know. There ought 
to be enough of plaster, lime or ashes, to keep the con- 
tents ef the boxin adry state. When it is full, it is 
drawn off, spread upon the ground and mixed with the 
soil, or made to constitute a part of the compost heap. 

Ihave tried only one experiment on its fertilizing 
power, and that a very indefinite, but otherwise satis- 
factory one. Very rich stable manure, and poudrette, 
were applied to different parts of a small piece of 
ground—the stable manure, according to estimate, be- 
ing about ten times the bulk of the night soil or unmix- 
ed base. The whole was sown with turnips. There- 
sult is, so far, that the turnips on the part manured with 
the poudrette, have made a growth at least three times 
as great as those on the part treated with stable ma- 
nure. J. 





Straw from Rasted Wheat. 

We give the subjoined communications from a far- 
mer of long experience. We cannot vouch for his 
philosophy, which is certainly ingenious enough, and 
may be well-founded ; but his facts are valuable; and 
asmall amount of facts well authenticated by observa- 
tion and experience, is worth a load of theories. We 
wish our experienced and respected correspondent 
would let us hear from him again on various subjects, 
which must have come within hie observation ; and 
we beg him when he sends ua attother Valuable com- 
munication, not to tax himself with the postage..—Ed. 

Mr. Cotman—In the number of the New Genesec 
Farmer for September, you ask the opinion of fatm- 
ers in regard to feeding cattle with straw from rusty 
wheat. I bave had some experiencé in that way. 
Let us firat inquire what occasions wheat to rust. It 
is generally supposed the occasion is from a sudden 
flow of sap to the head at a certain stage of its ripen 
ing, which causes the straw or bark of the straw to 
burst near the heads, and the sap to flow out, and 
drying on the stalk, it fornis the rust. Now thie sap 
is the most nourishing part of the straw, and makes 
or fills the berry. Flowing on the out side of the 
straw and drying there, will it not increase the nour- 
ishment of it? 

At this time, there is very little wheat raised in the 
valley of the Connecticut; but formerly, when the 
country was new, there was considerable ; large quan- 
tities were exported. It sometimes rusted. I always 
found that cattle ate this rusty straw much better than 
that which was bright, which led me to suppose that 
it was better feed ; and why should it not be, if it has 
that which would have filled the berry if it bad flow- 
ed to it, dried on the etalk? 1 verily believe that 
those who have found their cattle injured when fed 
on this straw, on farther investigation, may aecount 
for the injury in some other way. 

Shrunk wheat threshes with much more difficulty 
than plump ; much of it cannot be readily threshed 
out; and when there are large quantities threwn out 


— 
daily, the cattle picking out these heads, they may be 
over fed; or this wheat may be put up in too green a 
condition and become rusty in the mow, which would 
entirely change the nature of it. 
How this may be, I cannot say, but for myself I 
had much rather have the straw of shrunk wheat 
when well secured, as feed for cattle, than that which 
is bright. « We never keep cattle wholly on straw. 
From a Farmer or Craremont, N, H. 
Smat in Wheat. 
One word respecting smut in wheat. WhenI was 
first acquainted with this country, being a boy, the 
wheat raised here was all smutty, so much so that it 
required to be washed before it was fitto use. The 
first year we sowed the wheat procured in the neigh- 
borhood, which was smutty, for seed, the crop was 
very emutty. The next season some for seed was 
procured from a distance, clean of smut; this wheat 
was washed clean, and while wet, as much good 
ashes was mixed with it as would stick to the wheat, 
and sownimmediately. The crop was clean of smut, 
and for more than twenty years in succession we 
practiced the same way onthe farm. We procured 
wheat clean of smut, washed and ashed the seed, and 
during the whole time never raised a crop of smutty 
wheat. Ihave more than once sown beside my neigh- 
bor’s lot, nothing buta fence dividing ue,—he sowed 
his wheat dry andI as I bave stated—his was very 
smutty, mine quite clean. All this time winter wheas 
was sown and occasionally spring wheat ; and to this 
time, which is more than sixty years, I never bave 
raised a crop of smutty wheat, when I observed the 
above rule ; or procured wheat clean of smut, ashed, 
&c. Once I had some spring wheat somewhat emut- 
ty; and it was from smutty seed. For a number of 
years of the time I epeak of, there was no lime in the 
country, otherwise lime would have been used instead 
of ashes, as we have done since lime has become 
plenty. 





A Craremont Fanurn. 

Many persons, like mye Bite. are much puz- 
zled how to get rid easily of these little annoyances. I 
have been very successful this year, by the use of co- 
balt, which is indeed no very new thing, but still but 
partially known. TI procured a six-pence worth at the 
druggists, pounded it fine, mixed small portions on 
dishes with water only, arid placed them upon shelves. 
During the fly season, which has lasted a month or 
two, from two to three hundréd or thereabouts have 
dropped dead upon the floor daily, which were easily 
swept away. How we should otherwise have fared, I 
cannot tell; but if all that have died in the house had 
lived to annoy us, we should have been literatly black- 
ened with them. As it was, very few indeed were at 
any time visible. X.Y. Z. 

Evil tarmed to Good. 

A neighbor, wao had last spring a field partly over. 
grown with a dense matting of Stein kraut or red root, 
(Lithospermum arvense,) ploughed the whole crop of 
this pernicious weed deep under the soil, and planted 
the ground with corn. The corn on this portion of the 
field is now decidedly superier to the rest, in conse- 
quence of the nourishment of the decaying vegetable 
matter. J. 











Worms in Swine. — 
Corn soaked in ley, persoversinghy used, has cured 


the disease in swine called kidney-worm, in nume- 
rousinstances. A neighbor of ours succeeded with 
itina very bad case. If breeders would give their 
hogs plenty of salt and brimstone, they would rarely 
be troubled with diseases: —Dollar Farmer. 





Erratum.—In our last nuinber, in the communica- 
tion of S. W., page 141, in line 15 from top, for 





American cotten read foreign cottons and fabries. 
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Agricultural Excursion in the Genesee Valley 
Concluded. 

Fenxcrs.—The. fences in this part of the country 
are chiefly worm fences, formed of chesnut or ash 
rails ; and in most cases ten rails in height. A mode 
of constructing a straight stone and rail fence which 
prevails here, deserves remark. In this case small 
stones of the size of a man’s fist to that of a cocoa nut 
or much larger are gathered, wherever they are to be 
found, and laid up, beginning with a width of two and 
a half feet at bottom, and gradually drawing in to- 
wards the top until they reach a height of about two 
and ahalf feet. Morticed posts are set in the wall 
about ten fect asunder, and two sawed rails finish the 
fence. But it is most worthy of notice, that in order 
to prevent these small stones, many of which are 
round, from spreading or falling down, small flat 
pieces of wood about the size of the staves of a pail 
or barrel, and of various lengths, are pretty freely in- 
terspersed among the stones ; and operate effectually 
ns binders. Such a fence is not only tidy but strong ; 
and stones are used and cleared from the field, which 
it has been generally found difficult to dispose of, and 
which have commonly been buried, or spread by the 
road side to disfigure or encumber the road, or left in 
unsightly and inconvenient piles in the field. 

The want of timber for fencing must presently be 
seriously felt, and a worm fence, the common fence 
in the country, occupies a great deal of room. An- 
other strong objection to a worm fence is, that the an- 
gles, not being reached by the plough, are commonty 
secure harbors for weeds and rubbish of various de- 
scriptions. Ynsome cases i saw small pieces of hedge 
of the white thorn, thrifty, clean and cloee, and ina 
condition to satisfy me that there would be no hin- 
drance to its cultivation. The common thorn of the 
country would make a good fence, and is easily prop- 
agated. I believe that the beech would make an ef- 
fectual and durable fence, and its rapidity of growth 
recommends it. An intelligent English farmer of 
Canandaigua, whose good management of his farm 
entitles his opinions to much respect, states that he 
has seen beech hedges in his own country, which were 
every way tobe commended. ‘They bear trimming 
well and have no enemies. The white thorn is liable 
in the older parts of the country, to be destroyed by 
the borers, which infest the apple and the locust trees ; 
and also to be girdled by the field mice under the 
snow in winter. 

Farm Burtvincs.—The houses in general are of 
wood. Here and there is occasionally met with the 
log-house of the pioneer; but in most cases these 
have passed away ; or if not removed, are converted 
into lumber houses or sheds ; and their place is sup- 
plied by neat frame buildings of one or one anda half 
story in height. The first edition is coarse and un- 
sightly ; and seems notin keeping with the cleanand 
cultivated fields around it ; but the second often marks 
@ great advance, and appears with embossed covers 
and gilt edges. The power of habit and of naturaliza- 
tion is in these cases often strikingly illustrated,as the 
*¢ old folks’’ of the family look back with strong yearn- 
ings to the ‘* log cabin’’ where they first fixed them- 
selves. They are often free to confess that some of 
their happiest hours were passed in these homely be- 
ginnings, when amidst many severe privations and 
hardships, they were cutting themeelves a passage 
through the dense forest for the admission of light 
into their unglazed dwellings ; and beheld the mighty 
trees, like a retreating army, falling year after year 
under their victorious advances ; saw the virgin wil- 
derness, which had hitherto been untouched by the 
hand of civilization, now gradually pouring out its rich 
and golden treasures for man and beast; perceived 
with a proud consciousness of new wealth and power, 


the rapid increase of their white wooled flocks with- 
out and their white haired urchins within door; and 
resting from their labors at the close of day, at the 
door of their humble wigwam, saw the smoke of many 
a neighboring cabin slowly curling upward to the 
skies, heard the lowing of returning herds, beheld 
where so lately the stately pine towered above the 
forest in sombre majesty, the vane of the village stee- 
ple like a new star sparkling in the beams of the set. 
ting sun, and the triumphs of civilization and improve- 
ment every where spreading themselves, as the morn- 
ing’s light is seen scattering the shadows of night 
and causing the wide landscape to become resplendent 
with beauty. 

There are some brick houses ; throughout the coun- 
try clay is abundant for making bricke ; and a fashion 
has been introduced of building with cobble or small 
round stones. In this case the window and door sills 
are of hewn stone, and so likewise are the corners; 
and then the wallsare carried up with these small 
stones, commencing with a thickness of wall of two 
feet in the cellar, a foot and a half in the lower story, 
and gradually reducing it to a foot in the upper etory. 
These; stones are laid in astrong cement of lime ; 
and these walls are cheap, durable, and handsome. 

Many of the houses throughout the county are 
built in good taste, and a commendable regard is paid 
both in the villages and in retired situations, to em- 
bellishing the places with trees, shrubbery, and flow- 
ers. The locust is cultivated with great success. In 
these respects I know no parts of the country to be 
compared with what of Westera New York { have 
seen. This speaks exceedingly well for the character 
of the inhabitants, fur their intelligence and refine- 
ment. So far as my observation goes it does them no 
more than justice, for without disparagement to any 
other section of the country, end my examination has 
not been restricted, from what I have seen I do not 
believe there is to be found a more intelligent, eulti- 
vated and improved people, than the rural population 
ot Western New York, a people of better manners or 
of better morals. 

Nor doI believe that Heaven ever placed men in 
circumstances of more substantial comfort and pros- 
perity. The soil is of extraordinary fertility and of 
easy cultivation ; the climate saiubrious, for the inter- 
mittent fevers, which formerly prevailed, are now of 
rare occurrence ; the scenery in the rolling or hilly 
parts of the country, picturesque and beautiful ; ready 
and cash markets are always to be found for the great 
staple of the country. There are extraordinary facil- 
ities of communication by railroads and canals ; good 
common schools and advantages of education by 
means of seminaries and academies of the best char- 
acter, and numerous colleges for obtaining, at an ex- 
pence which puts it within almost every one’s reach, 
the best and most improved education, ornamental 
and useful. 

Theee are great blessings. If we estimate a man’s 
prosperity by a pecuniary standard, we may find situ- 
ations in which, by the chances of trade and specula- 
tion, men may sovuner grow rich; but, if by a far 
wiser and truer standard, we determine their prosper- 
ity by the substantial means of comfort with which 
they are surrounded, and their advantages for social 
enjoyment and intellectual and moral improvement, 
then it would be difficult to find situations more ta- 
vored. 

Price or Lanp.—The price of land may be said 
to vary from 40 to 60 dollars. I speak now of im- 
proved farms. There is comparatively a small amount 
of forest land to be cleared. The land is in many 
cases in the hands of large proprietors, who do not 
care to sell and prefer leasing their farms. In some 
cases leases for a short time, say of a year only, are 








preferred to longer leases; and with a view to deter. 


mine the rent, the general cultivation is prescribed, 
the probable or practicable return of every piece of 
land on the farm is estimated, and the rent calculated 
accordingly. This seems to be an equitable mode, 
and certainly more satisfactory than naming a grose 
sum, calculated upon the nominal value of the whole 
farm. The rent is expected to be paid in cash, not in 
kind. Short leases, where a change of tenants ig 
likely to take place every year, would be prejudicial 
to both parties; but where the landlord is willing to 
renew the Icase upon favorable terms toa faithful ten. 
ant, and encourage him in making improvements, 
short leases are better both for landlord and tenant. 

The most remarkable sale of a single farm that 
has perhaps ever occurred in this country, took place 
in Groveland, in Livingston county ; where, as I un. 
derstood, one hundred thousand dollars in cash were 
paid for 1800 acres of land, and this was for only one 
half of the farm of the individual, who sold the es. 
tate. The buildings upon it consisted only of a brick 
house and some barns ; but the buildings were notb. 
ing more than decent, and these were perhaps some 
Jog cabins upon the place. This price alittle exvced- 
ed fifty dollars an acre, and the estate was bought by 
the community of Shakers, not for speculation, but for 
residence and occupation as a farm. 

The fact of land in this county being held in very 
large parcels by individuals, has undoub‘edly imped. 
ed its settlement and improvement. I certainly do 
not complain of those who hold it, for I know no 
reason to question the perfect legality of their posees- 
sion, and the equitable management of their estates, 
Nor do I know of any scheme by which property could 
be generally equalized short of revolution, nor, if 
even by that fearful remedy, it could be equalized, 
how by any possibility it could be kept so one hour, 
after the division had been effected. [ am likewise as 
strenuou’ as any one in maintaining the unquestion- 
able right of every man to the fruits of bis own Jabor, 
and to the disposition, so far as is compatible with 
public order and good morals, of those proceeds ac- 
cording to his own pleasure. But 1 confess myself 
so far an agrarian as to think that the earth itself, the 
soil, the very foundation and means of human eubsis- 
tence, should never be exclusively claimed or appro- 
priated or parcelled out to the prejudice of any, who 
are disposed to cultivateand improve it, and thatit 
should never be held as matter of mere traffic or spec- 
ulation separate from the improvements which are 
made uponit- I could wish that the amount beid by 
any individual should be restricted, that no man should 
ever be at liberty to possess that which he does not 
use nor improve; that the fee of the land should 
always remain in the state; and atthe death of an 
individual should revert to the state, the state always 
being held bound to make a just and liberal allowance 
for improvements made upon it, or any increase of its 
value through the skill or industry of the man who 
had itin his possession. These notions, I am per- 
tectly aware, will be held by most men as mere dreams 
and moonehine. Let them go as such. I regard 
them as purely speculative, and in the present condi- 
tion of society, how wel! eoever they may be founded 
in natural right, their realization never likely to be 
approached. They are altogether utopian. Those 
who have the property are too strongly entrenced in 
law and custom and mutual interest, to fear any 
change, and thoee who have it not, may make them- 
selves quite contented with the present arrangement ; 
for there will be no alterations for their accommoda- 
tion. Asociety or community established upon prin- 
ciples of strict equity and justice, is little more than 
a mere fiction of the imagination, nor as yet likely to 
be realized upon any large scale even under the clear- 








est sunshine of the gospel. Even the rich national 
domain, which ought to be regarded as the great Jeg: 
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acy of the people, and held eacred for the rising mil 

lions that are yet to demand bread from the earth, is, 
in the natural course of human rapacity and authoris- 
ed abuse of power, to be covered with the mere paper 
titles of men, who never saw it, and care nothing for 
its improvement, who lie down upon it like the dog in 
the manger, while they or their’hcirs are to be made 
rich by the increase of its value, although to its intrin- 
sic value or improvement they have never contributed 
and never design to contribute the worth of a straw. 


I have already extended my remarks upon this ex- 
cursion to a much greater length than I had intended. 
There are many topics connected with it, which I 
wished to have discussed at large: but this could not 
be done to my own satiefaction unlees [ took the whole 
paper to myself; and this would be little to the satis- 
faction of my subscribers; and very likely to leave 
the whole concern, both editing and subscription, to 
myself. 

I wished to have discussed at large the Improve- 
ments of which I think the husbandry of the country 
is capable. Its agriculture, though respectable and 
productive, is yet in a very imperfect condition. 
Crcps of wheat, the great product of the country, av- 
eraging only about twenty bushels per acre, and of 
Indian corn not more than twenty-five or thirty, are 
little more thana third of what the soil can be made 
to produce. I hold that the only limits of production, 
which should ever satisfy the enterprising and intel- 
ligent cultivator, are the capacities of the soil; and 
the only limits of cultivation are, the relation which 
the value of an article, when produced, bears to the 
expense of its culture. The capacities of the rich 
soil have as yet by no means been fully tested ; and 
the various questions, what products would best com- 
pensate for the cultivation, and whether the most ex- 
pensive cultivation would be warranted, and whether 
with the present prices of landand of labor, it is bet- 
ter to cultivate alarge extent imperfectly or a smaller 
extent much more thoroughly, and various other mat- 
ters growing out of these, are all questions, the pro- 
per decision of which involves so many and euch va- 
vious elements, the price of land, the cost of labor, 
the facilitics of market, the supply, the demand, and 
a variety of particular circumstances connected with 
the particular localities and likewise with the domes- 
tic condition of each farmer, that I cannot now enter 
upon them. At present I must reserve these topics 
for some other public occasions; and in the mean 
time I beg leave to suggest them to my intelligent 
correspondents, hoping they may excite their wits and 
then, as matter of course, move their pens. 

Tam unwilling to close this very superficial sketch 
of the agricultural condition of the Genesee Valley, 
without acknowledging, as I do most respectfully, the 
kindress and hospitality with which my visits were 
welcomed by many of the intelligent farmers of this 
favored region. I shall retain a grateful recollection 
of itas long as I live; and be most happy to accept 
their kind invitations to extend the acquaintance. I 
deem it among the greatest blessings of my life that 
my taste and pursuits have led me to cultivate a most 
Ntimate acquaintance with the reral and agricultural 
population ; and some of the happiest hours of my 
life have been spent at their cheerful fircsides xnd un- 
der their hospitable roofs. I have heard much of the 
vulgarity and boorishness of the country; but they 
do not belong more to the country than to the city. 
True politeness consists in the habitual dispusition 
and endeavor to make those eround you happy. Itis 
not, as many suppose, a matter of mere form and 
manner, but of feeling and sentiment. Among dif- 
ferent classes or conditions of society, certain conven- 
tional forms are agreed upon under which it is to be 

expregsed ; but in cases, where form are most studied, 





it too often happens that forms are all which are re- 
garded. The genuine and substantial disposition 
may be discerned under a rough as well as a polished 
surface, and expressed in the most natural and awk- 
ward as well as the most graceful and studied atti- 
tudes and movements. An old friend of mine, in 
giving an account of his early life as a candidate for 
the ministry, told me that the kind woman with whom 
he boarded where he first settled, in helping him to a 
piece of hard-boiled Indian pudding, a frequent dish 
upon the table, was in the habit of cutting it into her 
hand and laying it in his plate ; and with the spirit of 
a truly benevo'ent philosophy, he added, that ‘‘ as I 
knew ker hand was as clean as her heart was pure, I 
was willing to receive it in any way she chose.”’ 
Yes; und so it should be to every mind that knows of 
how much more value is the substance than the shad- 
ow, asif it had been handed upona silver fork or 
porcelain cover, protected by a napkin of the finest 
damask. I can say in truth that among the hundreds, 
I may say thousands, of farmer’s families, which I 
have visited, I have never witnessed the slightest 
rudeness or incivility ; and have in most cases expe- 
rienced a politeness, as sincere, as genuine, and as re- 
fined in character, if not in form, as in the most bril- 
liant and carpeted halls of city palaces. 

A considerable portion of the inhabitants of this 
favored region have enjoyed the. highest advantages of 
education ; und to the charms of rural life add the best 
refinements of polished society, without, as is too of- 
ten the case, destroying the simplicity of the country 
by the burdensome and, in the country we may safe- 
ly call them, the frivolous formalities of city etiquette. 
When in such residences, to the rich abundance of 
the products of a well cultivated farin and garden, you 
find united a disposition for rural labor, a taste for ru- 
ral scenery and rural sports, and the beautiful accom- 
plishments of music and drawing throwing their 
charms around, and all mingled with a hospitality as 
frank, sincere, and unrestained as it is profuse and 
elegant, and ‘‘ books and work and healthful play,’’ 
dividing the hours, and the character and mini are 
found in a corresponding harmony, it is difficult to 
imagine any earthly condition more favored. 


I might give names in these cases, for [ know my 
description may awaken some curiosity ; but this 
would be contrary to all my habits, and as inconsis- 
tent with my own sense of propriety as it would be 
offensive to the delicacy of friends to whose kindness 
I owe so much enjoyment. 

The natural scenery of many parts of the Genesee 
Valley is cf surpassing ricliness and beauty. The 
view of the valley from Mr. Wadsworth’s residence 
and from the eminently beautiful residence of Mr. 
Murray, on the summit of Mount Morris, in its ver- 
dure, its lnxuriance, its forests, its single trees, and 
its numerous clumps of trees left here and there with 
exquisite taste, in the windings of the river, in the 
numerous scat ered residences, in the bight villages 
seen in different parts of the valley and sparkling upon 
the summits of the hills, presents a landscape of ex- 
traordinary magnificence. 

Follow ng up one branch of the valley to the villa- 
ges of Nunda and Portage, to the upper Falls of the 
Genesee, the road traverses a comparatively new 
country, but one destined to be extremely rich in its 
agricultural productions. At the passage of the Gen- 
esec river down the Falls, and through its high cliffs 
the traveller of taste will find a treat, second, as far 
as my obeervation has extended, only to the wonder- 
ful and glorions Niagara. In the course of about two 


miles the river makes a descent, in three successive 
leaps, of nearly three hundred feet, and ina full state 
of the water, these falls combine in the highest meas- 
ure, the elements of beauty and grandeur. The riv- 





er has worn its way for a distance of several miles 
through very lofty cliffs for a long extent, of four 
hundred, and in some instances, of seven hundred 
feetin height. The whole passage is perfectly unique 
in its character ; and while it charms by its pictur- 
esqueness, it produces a profound impression of awe , 
for that mighty power which, by a steady operation 
for successive undefined periods, has carved out this 
mighty channel for these ever rushing waters through 
the solid rock. The traveller here, likewise, basa 
view of the great artificial tunnel of eleven hundred 
and ninety feetthrough the mountain, for the passage 
of the Genesee Valley Canal. This isa great enter- 
prise and a work of immense labor; but standing 
along side of the deep gorge of the mountains, the 
mighty work of thousands of years, one can only 
exclaim, what are the works of man compared with 
the works of God ! 
Improved Stock in Genvsee County. 

Mr. Cotman—lI assume the liberty of calling the 
attention of those engaged in rearing fine stock, as 
well as those wishing to improve theirs, to the exten- 
sive herd of Peter A. Remsen, Esq., consisting of 
Durhams, Herefords, (or a cross of Durham with 
the Devon, ) the rest of various grades, amounting in 
all to 156 in number. He commenced his stock by 
direct importations {rom various herds in England in 
1834—his Bull Volunteer, a white, was out of the 
stock of Mr, Coling ; his Bull Alexander, a red, was 
out of the stock of Mr. Maynard of Harsley Hall, 
Yorkshire, Eng., and of as good pedigree as England 
can boast. I have it in my possession back to the fa- 
mous Bull Hubback.,. Mr. Remsen resides one 
mile east of the village of Alexander, and any person 
wishing stock will, by calling on him, find him cour- 
teous and affable, willing to go into the minutest de- 
tail and at once ready to set prices. upon his stock in 
unison with the times. Any person calling upon me 
can see a sample of his stock in the Bull ** Red Jack- 
et,’’ which I purchased of him soon after I came here. 
He has been fed only on hay and grass, and he will 
raise the beam 2000 pounde, beiag only 3 years of 
age past; he has been let to 100 cows this season, 
and I have had to keep him in my poorest feed, as his 
disposition for fattening seems equal to Hubbacks, 

Icommenced improving my stock of cattle some 
35 years since, from the imported stock of Messrs. 
Adcock & Mason, of Otsego Co., called by them I 
believe the Bakewell, which stock I continued to im- 
prove until a Devonshire Bull was brought into the 
country, from whence I came, and thinking 2 cross of 
my Bakewell with the Devon would succeed, I com 
menced breeding from that stock, and found the result 
most highly satisfactory, and continued in that course 
till removed hence. I am now breeding, or raia 
commencing, a stock from pure Devon cows and 
bull Red Jacket, and from present appearances 1 am 
satisfied with my course. 

I cannot close my remarks without offering a sug- 
gestion to the various Town Committees of the Gen- 
esee County Agricultural Society, which is, that the 
members of each town committee should visit in per- 
son every farmer in their respective towns, and earn- 
estly solicit their aid and membership to said society, 
and I think we should have but little fear; for when 
once fairly enlisted in a cause so worthy, the society 
must flourish, and not | resent such 8 scene as was 
the last year, by a deficit in means sufficient to draw 
the sum apportioned to this county from the site. 


I am, sir, yours with regard, 
ZACHARIAH CONE, 

Batavia, Sept. 9th, 1842. 

Remark—Having on several occasions visited Mr. 
Remseen’s farm and admired his fine stock, we take 
pleasure in publishing the above notice, and can assure 
our readers that both owner and cattle richly merit all 
the praise bestowed,—Pub. N. G. Far. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW YORK 
S!fATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

‘The next paper in the Transaetions is the Report 
of the Corresponding Secretary. This docs great 
eredit to his intelligence, zeal, and industry ; and give 
him claims upon the grateful acknowledgments of the 
friends of Agricultural Improvement throughout the 
State. In all such cases as the trust undertaken by 
him, two things are particularly important ; the first a 
elear conception of the work to bedone, and second, all 
due diligence and perseverance in its accomplishment. 
In these respects the Secretary deserves all praise. 

We have room for only a single quotation. 

“ The undersigned may be permitted to remark that 
he deemsit one of the first objects of the State Socie- 
ty, to collect and disseminate information in relation to 
the most approved methods of conducting every pro- 
eess of husbandry, on the different soils, and under the 
varying circumstances which must necessarily exist on 
a territory so extensive and diversified as that of New 
York. To note also the gradual changesand improve- 
ments which annually occur in its different sections, 
and to make them the property of the whole, is also an 
important branch of our duties. The unprejudiced 
observer who turns his eye back thirty, or even ten 
years, will perceive that changes of great magnitude 
have taken place. Nor has the skill of the husband- 
man yet reached its height. Science is daily placing 
new resources at his command, and pointing out to hin 
potent and unsuspected agencies which, for the want 
of a proper knowledge of them, have lain dormant 
within the reach of his hand. Chemistry has consent- 
ed to become his handmaid; and geology at his bidding 
unlocks the secrets of the earth. Mathematics has 
wandered from the schools to teach him to construct 
the utensils of his labor; and zoology has made known 
her laws, to enhance the value of the flocks and herds 
whe feed and clothe him. 

The agricultural periodicals of the dav are doing 
much to disseminate and equalize, among our farming 
populatien, the light whichis flowing in from so many 
quarters. It is the duty of the State Socicty to take 
the lead in this effort, and to stamp permanently on its 
archives every progressive step, which attends the ad- 
vance of agricultural science. In conclusion, the un- 
dersigned takes occasion te reiterate the hope already 
expressed by him, that the agriculturists of our State, 
if again called on to contribute their assistance toan 
undertaking of this kind, will evince as much zeal as 
they possess ability for the task.” 


AGRICULTURE OF CAYUGA COUNTY. 

Two letters onthe Agriculture of Cayuga County 
are next given. We should be glad to insert the 
whole, but must iimit ourselves to some few quotations. 

* The principal improvements in this county consist 
in draining, manuring, and the use of clover and plas- 
ter as a preparation for wheat. Our intelligent farm- 
ers generally drain each field sufficiently, before break- 
ing up for wheat or corn. The increased product pays 
the expense in :wo or three years. 

The beneficial effects of plaster consist chiefly in pro- 
ducing a large growth of clover. If this be suffered to 
fall, or be trampled down by cattle after it has attained 
its full growth, the land will gencrally produce a large 
crop of wheat. 

Thesoil is generally adry loam. The west, central, 
and part of the northern and southern sections contain 
eonsiderable limestone. A part of the northern sec- 
tions is sandy, with little ime. The hilly parts before 
mentioned, are nearly destitute of it, 

The principal products ofthe calcareous parts of the 
eounty are, wheat and wool. Considerable quanti- 
ties of pork and beef are also sent to market ; the lar- 
ger portions from such parts of the county as are de- 
ficient in lime, and therefore not adapted to the culture 

witrent. 


For wheat, naked summer fallows on swarded land, 
are generally used by our best farmers. In most parts 
of this county, the crop ought to be sown as early as 
the Ist of September, and the land should be clean 
and rich. It has been proposed tosow wheat after one 
ploughing of grass land. This might answer on san- 
dy soils, but on clay, the sod would remain inert, ob- 
struct the wheat roots, and furnish little nutriment to 
the young plants. Frequent ploughings cause the 
soil to absorb from the atmosphere substances useful to 
vegetation. 

Barley requires a rich clean soil, and the more tho- 
roughly it is pulverised, the better. It should be rol- 
led before the last ploughing, and thoroughly harrow- 
ed in. Oats are usually sown on stubble land after 
once ploughing. Spring wheat is but little czltivated 
where I reside. Until our land can be freed from 
Canada thistle-, charlock, &c., the three last mention- 
ed crops ought in my opinion to be cultivated as little 
as possible. 

I would say to my brother farmers, drain thoroughly, 
cultivate less land, keep less stock, and never go to the 
expense of ploughing and sowing, until your land isin 
such condition as to afford a prospect of a remunerating 
crop. To new beginners I would say, imitate those 
far.nes in your neighborhood who obtain the best 
crops.” 

“ The condition of agriculture in this county has ma- 
terially changed within forty years. The town in 
which I settled was a wilderness, and ail that was ne- 
cessary was to clear off the forest, and we obtained 
from thirty to forty bushels of wheat peracre. 

Our present condition is different. We obtain now, 
rarely more than twenty bushels per acre. The de- 
crease is owing to the manner of cultivation. Many 
farmers have been in the habit of planting their lands 
tocorn, or sowing to oats, peas, barley, &c., in the 
spring, and after taking this crop off in the fall, imme- 
diately sowing to wheat; after this, peas or barley; 
thus taxing the land beyond its power ef production; 
while others, who have pursued the more judicious 
course of sowing clover after wheat, and rota‘ing their 
crops, are still getting from thirty to forty bushels per 
acre, if the season be favorable. 

The soil of the most part of this county is peculiar- 
ly adapted to wheat, especially the southwestern part, 
in the vicinity of the plaster beds. Whenever we sow 
this crop in this region, if we sow after clover and use 
the plaster freely, we seldom fail of obtaining from 
thirty to forty bushels per acre. 

The most judicious method, I think, is to sow to 
wheat in the fall, and the following spring sow from 
six to eight pounds of clover seed to the acre, with, 
perhaps, one anda half bushel of plaster. The next 
season after taking off the wheat, mow the clover the 
last of June, and plaster well immediately after, then 
the second crop of clover will start in time to fill weli 
with seed, which will answer to mow early in Septem- 
ber; from which crop, we get from six to eight bush- 
els of seed per acre. The next spring after the taking 
off of the seed clover, we either plough and plant to 
corn, or let it remain and secure another crop of clo- 
ver, about the middle of July; after which, we plough 
and sow to wheat. Frequently, however, before sow- 
ing to wheat, we roll the ground, and after letting it 
remain a few wecks we go overit with the harrow and 
cultivator, which well pulverizes the surface of the 
ground. The long tap root of the clover makes a fine 
dressing for the wheat. 

Often of late, after sowing our wheat, we cover the 
ground from one to two inches with straw, which keeps 
the ground moist and protects the tender wheat from 
the spring frosts. 

With respect to the best method of fattening cattle, 
I consider one bushel of flaxseed worth more than four 


bushels of corn, if properly prepared. I will give you 








my method. I put six quarts of flaxseed into a five 
pail kettle, and fill it with water, then hang it over the 
fire in the evening and let it simmer (not boil) all night, 
Set it off in the morning, and you wil! havea kettle 
full of jelly. With five or six quarts of this jelly mix 
the same quantity of shorts or neal, which an ox or 
cow will be exceedingly fond of, after eating of it a 
few times. Any one will be convinced of this who 
has been accustomed to feeding oil cake. If the oi] 
cake is worth three shillings per bushel after extract- 
ing six quarts of oil, what is the seed worth in the 
pure state ?” 

The agriculture of Courtland County is next no. 
ticed. 

AGRICULTURE OF CORTLAND COUNTY, 

“This is comparatively a new country. Within 
half a century it was one dense forest. The lands 
which now sell for fifty dollars and more, were pur- 
chased for less than five dollars. We see in almost 
every part of the county evidence of well directed ef- 
fort in the cultivated fields, comfortable dwellings and 
out-houses, public buildings, temples, seminaries of 
learning, and above all district school houses, which 
are the glory of our county. The general aspect of 
the county is uneven, though not mountainous. There 
is, properly speaking, no waste landin the county; no 
large bodies of water; no barren mountains, sterile 
plains or sunken swamps. The hills are capable of 
cultivation to their summits, and afford some of our 
finest grazing land. The county is remarkably well 
watered. 

The soil best adapted to cultivation is a deep grav- 
elly loam, well adapted to the production of grain, 
roots and grass, the three great staples of agricultural 
produce. The state of agricuiture in the county is 
such as might be expected in a new country. There 
are some well cultivated fields, but no well directed sys- 
tem of agriculture prevails. Many fields have been 
under the plough for a number of years in succession, 
producing annually small crops of corn and other 
grains. 

The most important question remainsto be answer- 
ed, viz: what agricultural changes are requisite ? 

A well directed system of convertible husbandry; 
by which I mean a judicious rotation of crops, and a 
proper attention to the making and application of ma- 
nure. The annual production of all our tillage land 
may be doubled in a very few years, and the intrinsic 
value of the soil greatly increased. 

An acre of good tillage land in Cortland county, 
with thirty loads of long manure on a clover or grass 
ley, and properly cultivated, will produce eighty bush- 
els of corn with as much certainty as forty in the com- 
mon way, after other crops, and without manure. After 
corn, the root cropcan be cultivated to great advan- 
tage, and without any detriment to the succeeding crop 
of spring grain, and after roots the ground will be in 
perfect order forthe succeeding crop. After roots, sow 
spring grain, wheat, barley or oats, and sow grass sced 
and plaster with a liberal hand; and for two or three 
years you may expect three tons of good hay to the 
acre, and atthe expiration of that time a good grass ley 
for another eighty bushels of corn. 

The culture of roots, in a stock county like ours, is 
of great importance. Cattle may be well wintered on 
any kind of coarse fodder, such as cornstalks or straw, 
with a small portion of roots daily, better than they can 
on hay alone. But every farmer must adopt that sys- 
tem which bests suits his soil and circumstances.” 

The agriculture of Dutchess county is next report- 
ed, in a very condensed and business like manner. 
AGRICULTURE OF DUTCHESS COUNTY. 

“The present state of agriculture is favorable, 
much improvement having been made of late years. 

Dutchess county has some broken and rugged lands, 
but the aepect of the county gonerally, is very fine. 
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The suil is inusily gravelly and sandy loam. 

The products are beef, pork, mutton, butter, cheese. 
eggs, poultry, hay, Indian corn, wheat, rye, oats, and 
wool; the last, is fast diminishing as a staple produc- 
tion. 

New and improved modes of agriculture are taking 
the place of old modes. 

The horses are mostly of English descent. Among 
this blood, the Duroc breed is in highest estimation. 
The best cross, is considered that formed by the French 
and English breeds; this gives the horse more consti- 
tution and hardiness, and consequently, less liability 
to disease, as well as greater endurance. 

Horn cattle—The Short Horn Durham is preferred 
for milk and beef, but as working cattle, the Devon- 
shire is thought superior; across of the two breeds is 
preferreu by many. 

Sheep—Formerly the fine wooled Merinos and Sax- 
ons wee in vogue; but are now giving place to sheep 
of coarser wool, natives, Bakewells, and South Downs; 
the latter varicties being reared more as mutton sheep, 
which is considered most profitable. 

Swine—This animal has been much improved with- 
ina few years, by the introduction of the English 
breeds, Berkshire, Norfolk, &c. 

Cattle and sheep are, for the most part, fatted upon 
grass. More or less beeves are stall fed through the 
winters, and generally fed upon meal and roots. Some 
few sheep are also fed for the market during the win- 
ter. Swine are generally fattened upon corn, at least, 
the heavier pork ; shoats on boiled feed, milk, &e. 

Ploughs mostly in use, are the invention of a man 
in this county, by name of Chamberlain. Vanious 
other kinds are used. 

The common square, four beam harrow is mostly 
used; others of late invention are getting into use. 

Hay rake—The revolving rake is preferred, as deci- 
dedly the best. 

Value of our lands, is from $25 to $120 per acre, 
by the farm; average price, about 69 dollars per acre. 

The timber is mostly oak of different kinds, chest- 
nut, hickory, and maple. 

A diffusion of agricultural science would lead very 
much to advance the general prosperity of the county. 
To this source alone, may be attributed most of the in- 
provements within the last few years.” 

Next follows the agriculture of Herkimer county. 
AGRICULTURE OF HERKIMER COUNTY. 

The experiment of Aaron Petric, to whom we are 
indebted for the report on this county, in preserving 
and feeding broom corn to his stock is not new. The 
family of Shakers at Canterbury, N. H. and others, 
have long practised it and with great success. So have 
others within our knowledge.—Eb. 

“The principal products here, at the first settlement 
of the covntry, were wheat and peas. They were 
marketed at Albany. Almost any kinds of tillage 
brought large crops, and little or no attention was 
paid to rotation. Crop after crop was taken off the 
soil, without any return to it, except such manure as 
was actually in the way. The soil of the interior is 
not so well adapted to the growing of wheat as the 
Mohawk lands, yet they raised some ; but their princi- 
pal products were barley, and the products of grazing. 
The barley business became large. Large malt houses 
Were erected in different places, after the completion 
of the Erie canal, and it was soldtothem. The lands 
of the whole county, with few exceptions, became so 
exhausted that farming was considered rather an up- 
hill business. About 1820, the dairy business began 
to attract some attention in the northern parts of the 
county, (particularly cheese making.) All whoadopt- 
ed it flourished at once. 

The principal products marketed in the eastern 
cities now, are cheese and butter. Among the princi- 

pal products marketed here are wool, oats, barley, In- 





iian corn, rye, hay, beef, pork, mutton, &c. In con- 
sequence partly of the large profits of dairying, the ex- 
hausted state of the soil, and the ravages of the weevil 
there has been little wheat raised in this county for sev- 
eral years past. We get our supply from the west. 
Our distillers and maltste-s, have greatly diminished in 
number, and now import much of their grain from 
other counties and other States. The present condi- 
tion of agriculture in this county is rather favorable. 
It is owing to the accidental improvement of our lands 
by the dairy business, and the profits of that business, 
to which our county is peculiarly indebted. 

One-half of this county is yet a wilderness, most of 
which will probably in time be settled; but until the 
boundless, fertile west becomes nearly filled, settlements 
here must be very slow. 

There is little attention paid tothe breeding of horses 
here. Some years ago, the Archia breed of Virginia 
horses was introduced here, but experience taught us 
that a horse that can win a purse ata Long Island 
race, will not answer for a draft horse. I believe the 
Duroc and Messenger are the best breeds among us. 
The favorite breeds of cattle for beefare the Durham ; 
but the general opinion is that they are not first rate 
for milk. There are comparatively few cattle raised 
here. In the spring of the year, large droves of cows 
are brought here from the eastern, western, northern 
and southern counties, and Canada. They are milked 
through the summer, and in the fall the oldest and 
pourest are partially grass fattened, and driven to the 
eastern markets. 

The Merino and Saxon sheep have been the favor- 
ites of our wool-growers. The South Downs and 
Bakewells may now be added to the list of favorites. 
The Berkshire hogs are the best as yet introduced 
here, although there are others nearly equal to them. 

Neat cattle and sheep are generally fattened for mar- 
ket on grass, and hogs are fattened on whey, potatoes, 
apples, grain, &e. There is much doubt whether it is 
profitable to fatten hogs or cattle on grain wholly. 

There are several kinds of ploughs in use here. I 
have never seen any kind that would answer our pur- 
pose as well as Clute’s old patent cast iron plough, and 
our plough makersshould have continued making them; 
but they were induced to lay them aside by other pat- 
entees, and we must buy what we can get. We use 
the common three beamed harrow. The patent re- 
volving horse rake is in general use here, but there are 
a few exceptions among those farmers who are so vio- 
lently opposed to “improvement,” in any of its forms, 
that they had rather, and do still have their wives and 
daughters use the hand rake in their meadows. 

The general value of the improved lands of this 
county is from thirty to fifty dollars per acre. Some, 
however, is sold under thirty, and some, favorably loca- 
ted, over fifty dollars per acre. The prevailing timber 
is maple, beech, birch, basswood, elm, &c., and we are 
not without our pine plains, hickory groves, and hem- 
lock and cedar swamps. 

Nothing will so advance the prosperity of this 
county, as a general agricultural education by our 
farmers, Which we can now only acquire by taking an 
agricultural paper. Although there is much room for 
improvements, men will not adopt them until they are 
convinced, and that can only generally be done through 
the press. A great deal of the matter in our agricul- 
tural jcurnals is not intelligible te the uneducated 
mind, which discourages their circulation. There is 
hope, however, that the rising generation, which is 
being better educated, will work the necessary reforms. 

Allow me to mention an experiment of my own. 
The scarcity of coarse fodder, and the high price of 
hay, occasioned by the drought of last summer, induced 
me to gather a quantity of broom-corn stalks: I am 
now having them tried. We cut them with one of 
Green's straw cutters, and feed them to cate without 





any other preparation. We have kept our cattle on 
them about two weeks, and I have full confidence in 
the success of the experiment. It may have been tried 
before, but is new to us here. 





Silk Culture. 

Mr. Eprror—I am much pleased with the favo:a- 
ble notice you have taken of the progress of the silk 
businees. 

1 have been four years successfully engaged in pro- 
ducing silk, and am now making arrangements for 
entering largely inte the business in 1843. My co- 
coouery is 20 feet by 60, two stories high, built ex. 
preesly for raising silk. I have made 130 lbs. of co- 
coons the past season, and at a cost not exceeding the 
state bounty, which is fifteen cents per pound. The 
profit I shall realize will depend upon the demand for 
eggs next season, having nsed all my best cocoons for 
producing eggs. 

I believe the silk culture is now firmly established 
among us, and only needs a general dissemination of 
facts, which any silk grower is capable of imparting, 
to induce the farmer to engage in this lucrative and 
pleasant employment. The erection of my cocoone- 
ry has awakened in the minds of my neighbors a 
spirit of inquiry which it is hoped will result ina care- 
ful investigation of the subject. 

It is believed the number of silk growers will be 
more than doubled next season. I know of many 
who intend to build coeooneries, and many more who 
will begin in asmall way, having become fully satis- 
fied that it is the eafestand most profitable employment 
which can engage their attention. 

My cocoons are converted into raw silk on a reel of 
my own construction, which works admirabiy well, 
The art of reeling silk is found, after a little practice, 
to be very simple and easy. It requires a litide pa- 
tience by the inexperienced, but perseverance will 
seon overcome all difficulties. 

A market is already cpen for cocoons and raw silk 
in various parts of the country, where the highest 
price in cash will be paid for any quantity that may be 
produced. To give youa specimen of what I have 
done, and to s! ow you this is not ‘all talk and no 
cider,”’ Lherewith send you a skein of sewing silk of 
my own raising and manufacture, which I wish you 
to examine, and if convenient, you may show it to 
your best judges of the article, and then let us hear 
their decision. 

Yours respectfully, 
JAMES W. CHAPPELL. 

Lima, Sept. 15th, 1842. 

We are happy to insert the foregoing, and should 
be glad to hear from others engaged in this business, 
Ourcolumns eball in due proportion be heartily devoted 
to this object, which we believe destined to become a 
great branch of agricultural interest. The skein of 
white silk, which accompanied this letter, was very 
handsome and good. Some merchants and tailors to 
whom we showed it, pronounced it very good. One 
very competent judge said it was as good us any Yan- 
kee silk which he had ever seen ; but that it was not 
even enough nor strong enough. We cannot expect 
toreach perfection ata single stride. There i# no 
difficulty whatever in the way of our producing as 
fine and as good an article as can be made. The 
goalis already ine ght.—Ep. 


Plucking the Blossoms of Potatoes, 
M. Zeller, director of the Agricultural Society of 
Darmstadt, in 1839 planted two plots of ground with 
When the plants had flowered the bloesoma 





potatoes. 


were removed from those in one field, while those in 
the other ficld were left untouchtd. The former pro- 
duced 476 lbs., the latter only 37 lbs —Farmers’ 


Magazine. 
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Apology==Disappointment. 

This number of the Farmer has been delayed near- 
ly a week, in expectation of giving some account of 
the Fair at Albany. The editor attended the Fair 
and was to have sent home a report thereof at the 
close-—but nothing has been received from him, and 
we conclude that ke sent a communication by private 
hands and it has miscarried. We can delay the press 
no longer, and our readers must submit to the disap- 
pointment, with our promise to make amends next 
month.—Puidisher. 

Important Notice. 

Postponement.—-The Monroe County Agricultural 
Society Show and Fair, to be holden at Rochester, 
notified for the 14th and 15th Gct., instant, is post- 
poned to Tuesday and Wednesday, 25th and 26th of 
October. 

The preparatory meeting is to be helden at the 
Arcade on the 15th inst. by adjournment, attendance 
upon which is particularly requested. 

To the Friends of the Agricultural Press and 
the Subscribers to the New Genesee Farmer. 

The subscriber respectfully announces that he has 
become the sole proprietor, after the first of January 
next, of the New Genesce Farmer, Mr. Bateham, 
the former proprietor, having, through i!] health, re 
tired from the concern. At the same time, he will 
continue the editorship as heretofore. He regrets to 
state likewise, that hereafter the annual subscription 
for the paper must be one dollar, payable in advance 
as heretofore. Yet his regret is not unmingled with 
satisfaction in the assurance, which he has already re- 
ceived from a great many of the readers of the Far- 
mer, an assurance in almost every case volunteered, 
that such an alteration would be deemed by them 
equitable and would meet their active approbation. 
Poasibly the approbation may be universal, and then 
ke will be happy to learn that his regret was uncalled 
for. This would bea little too good to expect ina 
world where opinions are so various ; where one of 
the strongest passions in operation in society, among 
men as well as the kinder sez, scems to be to geta 
thing cheap, and where the fact is too much overlook- 
ed, implied ina remark of the celebrated Madame 
Roland, that ‘she always heard with pain of any 
one’s making a good bargain, because she knew in 
that case that seme other person must have made a 
poor one.”* 

This remark is but too applicable to the proprietor 
and editor of this paper; for to our subscribers, the 
New Genesee Farmer has certainly been worth fifty 
cents a year, to the farmers for wrappers and to their 
wives and daughters for curling papers, if such pro- 
fane witchery in the vanities of this world has ever 
crept into their premises, while to the editor and pro- 
prietor, at 50 cents, its publication has been a serious 
loss. Wide as our circulation has been, that sum has 
not the present year covered the expenses; and 
without the subscription be increased as is proposed, 
the paper must go out; for no righteous master will 
require us ‘* to work for nothing and find ourselves.”’ 

We respectfully ask our friends to look at the case 
with an eye of candor ; and to sustain us, if we de- 
serve to be sustained. We promise to do all that we 
can fo merit their good will and their substantial 








kindness; and we ask in return little more than the 
means of saving us from coming upon the county 
and being cast wpon the tender mercies of Mistress 
Bumble. 

We intend that our paper, on the first of January, 
shall be enlarged, and printed on fairer paper and 
with clearer type; that it shall contain more miscella- 
neous intelligence of an agricultural nature than it 
has hitherto done; more information in regard to 
foreign and domestic markets; a greater variety of 
subjects connected with rural life and condition ; the 
contributions of some of the best writers in the coun- 
try whose aid is already engaged, and whose aid we 
need an increased subscription to secure by some just 
compensation, without which, we have not the face to 
ask nor the humility to accept, unless in our greatest 
straits ; and we will spare no pains to make our hum- 
ble sheet a welcome visitcr in every farm house where 
it ispermitted to enter; and that it shall not be re- 
garded ag an intruder even in a city parlor, We 
mean that it shall be, to a certain extent, the com 
panion of the gardener as well asthe farmer. We 
promise that the most delicate hands shall not be soil- 
ed by its touch, nor the hardest hand find occasion to 
cast it by in disdain. Wherever there are fruits and 
flowers, there we shall try to bring our baskets full 
decorated with the fairest wreaths which we can en- 
twine. We will speak of the plants of the field, 
from the cedar that waves his proud head upon Mount 
Lebanon to the hyssop that climbs upon the wall. 
‘¢ Our talk likewise will be of cattle.’” We will! gath- 
er around us the lowing herds and spread out the 
fleeces of gold. We will go forth in the spring to 
sow the precious seeds; and rejoice with the farmer 
at harvest home, when, by the blessing of the Lord 
of the Harvest, he returns in triumph, bringing his 
sheaves with him ; and if, in doing this, we can sow 
the infinitely more precious seeds of truth and virtue, 
and show the dignity of honest labor, oftentimes far 
outshining even in the shade the Imperial purple, and 
inspire and quicken the love of rural pursuits and ru- 
ral pleasures ; and open men’s eyes and hearts to the 
beauties and glories of God's visible creation, to the 
abundance, the variety and the ceaselessness of his 
bounty, we shall be but too happy in the delicious 
consciousness that we have not labored altogether in 
vain. 

We ask our friends to aid us in this attempt. A 
life not short bas been given, as far as other obligations 
would permit and justify, to the cause of an Improved 
Agriculture, and especially to the elevation and im- 
provement of the agricultural and rural classes. In 
what we have done for this cause we have no regrets 
and no misgivings. We believe it to be under the 
blessing of Heaven the cause of human happiness, of 
good morals, and of religion, and we rejoice inthe 
deeper and still deeper hold which it scems to be every 
day taking in the public mind. 

We extend to all our coadjuturs and brethren in the 
agricultural press the hand of cordial friendship. We 
do not promise that our paper shall be better than 
theirs, or even as good as any of them ; but we prom- 
ise only to do our best te make it worthy of being read. 
Such is the cheapness of agricultural papers, in for- 
mer times altogether unexampled, that a subscription 
to several of them would create no burdensome tex, 
nor occasion an expense which any farmer would find 
it difficult tosave from many useless purposes upon 
which it is now inconsiderately squandered. Devo- 
ted to this purpose, it can scarcely fail to do good. 

We ask those of our subscribers, who purpose to 
continue their patronage, to make as early remittances 
as their convenience will allow. The post-masters 
will kindly forwardthem. To those persons who will 





act as agents, we promise the most tiberal terme. 





Our arrangements, when fully completed, will be an. 
nounced in our next number: 
Respectfully, 
HENRY COLMAN, 

Rochester, 1st Octoher, 1842. 

Monroe County Agricultural Society Award. 
ing Cummittees, 

The following is the list of Judges or Awarding 
Committees, appointed for the Cattle Show and Fair 
to be held at Rochester on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 25:h and 26th inst. It is earnestly desired that 
the gentlemen will all consen: to attend to the duties 
assigned them, and that they will be present at an 
early hour on the day of exhibition. 

On Horses—Dr. F. F. Backus, Rochester, Abram 
Voght, Victor, Wm. Reed, Wheatland. 

On Bulls, Cows and Heifers—Wm. Garxbutt, 
Wheatland, J. Allen Frost, Rochester, Jirah Black. 
mir, Wheatland. 

On Oxen and Steers—Wm. Pixley, Chili, ®Cor- 
nelius De Witt, Gen. T. Brown Wheatland. 

On Sheep for Fleece—Mills Landon, Ogden, Dan. 
iel McNaughton, Wheatland, J, H. Robinson, Hen- 
rietta, 

On Sheep for Carcase—Jacob Thorn Rochester, 
H. Schenck, Brighton, Benj. Birdsall, jr., Mendon, 

On Swine—Jesse Harroun, Ogden, Alfred Fitch, 
Riga, M. Parsons, Brighton. 

On Ploughing—L. B. Langworthy, Greece, Jacob 
Strawn, Chili, C. F. Crosman, Rochester. 

On Butter and Cheese, Sugar and Honey—C. M. 
Lee, Rochester, Eliau Kirby, Henrietta, M. Garrett, 
Gates. 

On Silk, Domestic Cloth, §c.—Lewis Brooks, Ro- 
chester, Kaleb K. Hobbie, Irondequoit, Henry Mar- 
tin, Clarkson. 

On Horticultural Productions—N. Goodsell Ro- 
chester, H. N. Langworthy, Irondequoit, J. H. 
Watts, Rochester. 

On Non-Enumerated Articles—Alex. Kelsey, Ro- 
chester, N. Haywood, Brighton, William Otis, 
Gates. 

Committe of Arrangements—L. B. Langworthy, 
H. M. Ward, M. B. Bateham, P. Barry. 

(For the Winter Meeting. ) 

On Grain and Grain Crops—L. B. Langworthy, 
Greece, Abram Colt, Mendon, Henry Calman, Ro- 
cbester. 

On Roots and Root Crops—Wm. Garbutt, Wheat- 
land, Stephen Legget, Henrietta, Zera Burr, Per- 
inton. 

At the last meeting of the Society, it was 

Resolced, That the awarding committees on ani- 
mals be instructed to require the competitors for pre- 
miums, to give certificates of age, pedigree, food, 
work, &c., according to the 4th section of the Regu- 
lations published with the list of premiums. 

It was also Resolrcd, That the President be request- 
ed to deliver an address to the Society onthe day of 
the Fair. 

Also Resolved, That the time of holding the Fair 
be on the 25th and 26th of October, instead of the 
i3th and 14th. 

Further Resolved, That the officers of the Society 
and members of Town Committees, and others, be 
requested to meet at the Arcade Hall, Rochester, on 
Saturday, the [5th October, at 11 o'clock, for the 
purpose of devising ways and means. 

Agricultural Addresses. 

This number of the Farmer is issued during the 
absence of the Editor, and the publisher takes the re- 
sponsibility of announcing, that, by the request of 
the several Societies, Mr. Colman has agreed to de- 
liver addresses et the approaching Fairs in the coun- 
ties of Cayuga, Seneca, Ontario, Monroe, Genesee 
and Niagara,—and perhaps at one or two other places, 
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From Colman’s Second Report 
Experiments and Improvements. 

The improvement of agriculture, as a science and 
an art, depends greatly upon facts. Experiments, il- 
lustrating what can or what cannot be done, are of 
great value. Farmers object to agricultural experi- 
ments. as involving expenditures beyond their means; 
but an experiment on a small scale, within the means 
of the humblest farmer, may be as instructive and con- 
clusive, in reference to the point sought to be ascer- 
tained, as an experiment of an extended and expen- 
sive character. The point to be mainly insisted upon, 
and that, in which farmers commonly fail, is exact- 
ness of observation. Without this, no experiment 
isof any value. In this matterI have been so often 
disappointed, that my importunity will, I hepe, be 
excused, when | urge upon farmers attempting, or at 
all disposed to attempt, experiments, to pay the most 
pointed attention to the mode of conducting them ; 
their progress ; the circumstances under which they 
are begun and carried on; and their actual results. 

I believe it must be admitted, that there is no class 
of men of business so little attentive to exactness, in 
all their operations; and none more ready to draw has- 
ty conclusions, or to dealin whatare mere guesses, 
than farmers. 

I certainly design no disrespect to the farmers, 
when I give an exemple of a conversation to which 
Iam too oftena party, Indeed I should be almost 
willing to give offence, if I could by any means in- 
duce to more precision and carefulness. 

Thus: if I ask a farmer, if he has used lime on his 
Jand or his crops? he answers, yes. In what quanti- 
ty to the acre? he did not measure the lime or the 
land, Could he see any difference where he limed, 
and where he did not lime? he limed the whole ficld 
equally. Did he apply it with or without manure, 
single or in compost, or did he apply it to a part of 
the field with or withort manure? he applied it to 
all parts of the field inthe same way. Did he per. 
ceive any good effects upon the field thus limed and 
manured? yes. How were these effects ascertained? 
did he measure the crop? no, he measured nothing, 
but he was of opinion that the land was benefited by 
the application: he zhought there was a difference in 
the result from what would have been, bad it not been 
limed. But was this difference attributable to the 
lime ar the manure? it was all limed and manured 
alike ; but he supposed it was the lime. I might go 
on, but this will suffice. This is a true account of 
the manner in which my inquiries are often answer- 
ed ; and shows how what farmers call experiments 
are often conducted. But can any thing be plainer, 
than that by such experiments no certainty is reached. 
Whether any advantage was obtained from liming 
alone, or liming with manure, cannot be determined, 
because the field was all served alike, and there were, 
therefore, no means of comparison, Again; if the 
erop isnot mensured and compared with a crop not 
thus managed, how can it be determined what has or 
has not been gained? Again; if neither part wae 
served with lime alone, and neither with manure 
alone, and neither part separately from the part with 
lime and manure in combination, how could any 
thing be determined in regard to the comparative val- 
ue or use of lime or manure singly or in conjunction ? 
Then again, if any thing has been etlected, yet, if 
nothing has been measured, neither lime, nor manure, 
nor land, nor crop, Low can it be ascertained what 
has been done, and what efficacy or utility is to be 
accredited to the lime ? 

I state this case, which is not in any respect exag- 
gerated, to illustrate the difficulty of arriving at cor- 
rect results solely from the neglect of intelligent and 
exact ‘inquiry and experiment. But I shall be an- 


swered, that it would be too much trouble to be as 
exact and particular as I propose. This is an answer 
which an inquisitive and intelligent farmer, if he 
means to respect himself, will be very shy of giving. 
In most cases, however, it costs scarcely more pains to 
conduct and observe an experiment with exactness, 
than to do it in the uncertain way in which it is com- 
monly done. But in the latter case we may be pro- 
perly said to determine nothing; in the former we 
reach the object of our inquiry, which is generally 
much more than a compensation for any pains-taking 
it may cost us. But in no matter whatever ie knowl- 
edge of any substantial vuescquired without labor 
and careful inquiry. We might as well complain that 
we cannot obtain the harvest without sowing the seed, 
and tending and cultivating the growth. But the 
constitutien and laws of the divine providence in these 
cases arc inviolable, and not to be turned aside for our 
convenience or indolence; and as far as concerns 
man’s moral benefit, the benevolence of this un_ 
changeableness corresponds with its infinite wisdom, 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
The Orchard. 

The cultivation of good fruit is of such importance 
to the farmer, that it cannot be too often nor too strong- 
ly recommended to hisattention. J] have lately trav- 
elled through a considerable portion of the country, 
and have taken seme pains to ascertain the quality 
and condition of the orchards particularly. I have 
found many excellent apple orchards, loaded with the 
finest varieties of fruit, but these would not average 
one in fifty. 

The greatest number are of the most worthless 
character, and the trees miserably taken care of.— 
Suckers are growing up for several feet around the 
trees, and the heads or tops have never been pruned 
or thinned out. This neglect would ina few ycars 
deteriorate the very best of fruit. 

Besides the neglect with which Fariners themeelves 
have treated this subject, there are other causes to 
which the scarcity of good fruit may be very justly 
ascribed, viz; the peddling of apple trees around the 
country by persons possessing comparatively no 
knowledge of fruit culture themselves, and caring as 
little, if they could only make a profitable business of 
it. The practice of such persons, I find, has gener- 
ally been to recommend such kinds, whatever they 
might be, as they had in greatest abundance. 

Extensive frauds have been practised throughout 
the whole country, by persons who make a business 
of engrafting. They generally represent their scions 
as some of very excellent and popular kind, when in 
fact they know nothing of their character whatever. 
Scarcely a farmer with whom I have conversed, but 
has been thus deceived. These gentlemen and their 
scions are well worthy of notice. 

Every person who plants a fruit tree, or propagates 
one in any way, should spare no pains to get the best 
kind, and from a reliable source. No confidence 
should be placed in those itinerants who have no char- 
acter at stake, for disappointment will be the result in 
nine cases out of ten. ; 

Pears, plums, peaches and cherries, are ten fold 
more deficient than apples. There have been very 


peaches ; fine, large, good flavored peaches command 
$2 per bushel, while the great bulk of those brought 
to market, are sold for 37410 75 cents. In fact, 
persons who have been in the habit of eating fine 
peaches, would scarcely consider the great bulk of 
those that come to market at all palatable. Such 
fruits only encumber the ground, for they will never 
sell for enough to pay for picking them. 

Quinces are well worthy of cultivation, and yet are 
exceedingly scarce. This region is well adapted to 
their growth—they bear abundantly wherever they 
are to be found, and sell readily in market for $1,50 
to $2,50 per bushel. 

The cultivation of the small garden fruits, such as 
strawberries, raspberries, currants, gooscberries, &c., 
is much neglected ; they are casily procured, easily 
cultivated, and, add greatly to the comforts aud luxu- 
ries of the family board, at a season of the year when 
P. B, 


fruit is generally scarce. 





Transplanting. 

The fall is decidedly the best ceason for transplant- 
ing all kinds of hardy trees, though this is contrary 
to the general opinion througkout the country. Many 
say they have never succeeded so well in the fall as in 
the spring. The reason of this is that their fall plarte 
ing bas not been performed in due season. If trees 
are carefully planted and secured from being blown 
about by the winds, eny time in the latter half of the 
month of October, or the first week in November, 
they will gain nearly a year’s growth over those plant- 
ed the following spring. Besides the spring*is alws) 6 
a busy season with the farmer, and the planting of 
trees, shrubs, &c., if deferred till then, is wo fre- 
quently forgotten entirely. 

Persons who intend planting orchards or making 
improvements around their dwellings by planting or- 
namental forests trees and shrubs, &c., should avi.t 
themselves of the very earliest period of the prescrt 
month suitable for doing so. It is also the only pro- 
per time for transporting trees, &c., to the interior ef 
the country. Trees can be carried safely by cana! t> 
the most distant west, if shipped early ; in spring it 
is quite impracticable, as vegetation is invariably too 
far advanced before canal navigation commenccs. 

Many persons possessing a heavy clay soil, have 
become quite discouraged from their trees dyirg year 
after year: several bave told me that it is no use for 
them to plant more, as they will not live. The diffi- 
culty is, they have taken no more care in planting 
than is requisite in the finest sandy loam. 

In stiff adhesive soils, the subsoil should be dug ou 
at least one foot deeper and two feet farther in circume 
ference than the roots of the tree require, and good 
friable surface soil filledin; and the surface should 
be kept as well hoed asa flower border, during th e 
firs: year at least after planting. Let those who have 
a heavy clay soil, pursue this practice and they will 
be successful P. B. 

Orchard Caterpillars. 

Attentive observers will doubtless have noticed that 
these insects have been on the increase for a ycar or 
two past, and it would be we: f effectual measures 
were taken to destroy them while their numbers are 
yet small. The perfect insect deposits its eggs, du- 








few, if any, good pears in market this season ; those | 
that have been brought in, have sold at 82,25 to $2.50) 
per bushel ; but you might travel 20 miles in many | 
parts of the country, and not find a single pear tree 
with fine fruit in use at this season. Plums are plen- 
ty, but ef poor quality, and mastly the common blue, 
The green gage is to be found in many gardens ; 
some fine yellow egg, and Huling’s supcrb, and Bol- 
mar’s Washington, &., have been selling at 124 to 
25 cents per qnart, while the common sorts would 





ring the latter part of summer, in the shape of belts 
or cylindrical rings on the smaller branches and near 
their extremeties. These rings are then covered with 
a resinous substance which excludes moisture and they 
remain uninjured till the following spring, when the 
young caterpillars hatch, grow, and devour. Each 
ring of eggs produces a nest of caterpillars, 


At this season of the year, these nests of eggs are 
ensily seen, and if cut off and burned, the operation 
will eave the more troublesome task of destroying the 
insects next spring, and at a season when less time is 








scarcely sell for so much by the bushel ; and so with 


a!lowed for its faithful performance. a. 
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We have received fro.n a espected correspondent in 


Michigan, several articles on the subject of a Tariff 


for protection. Our correspondent shows only one 
side of the question, and that certainly not the most 
popular. The true wisdom is to hear both sides. We 
certainly shall admit no articles properly speaking of a 
partizan character, but this does not preclude the fair 
discussion of a subject so intimately connected with 
the agricultural interests of the country as this. Our 
own opinions on this subject have been very fully and 
frankly given; but we are not the less willing to hear 
the opinions of others for having made up our own; 
nor to changing or amen'!ing our opinions, whenever 
We sce reason to change or amend them. It may be 
said that Congress having adopted the protective policy 
there can be no farther reason for the discussion. 
This certainly, ina government where any laws may 
be altered or amended, does not apply ; and the subject 
being no longer a matter of doubt and struggle, may 
therefore be examined the more calmly. Our columns 
will be as open to the arguments on the one side as 
the other, and we invite discussion so far as we have 
room, without interfering with matter of more general 
interest. Our friend having favored us in this way, 
will, we hope, do more for us in some way more di- 
rectly practical.—Eb. 
For the New Genesee Farmer 
PROTECTIVE TARIFYF.=-No. 1. 

Mr. Ep.to2z—Jf several subjects on which I wish 
to express my views through the mediu:n of the “ Far- 
mer,” the one foremost in my mind at present, is the 
subject of the “ Home League” or Protective Tariff; 
from the fact, that hardly an Agricultural paper comes 
to hand but that contains more or less argument in 
favor of that object. 

[ propose to examine, in a cursory manner, several 
of the arguinents in favor of Protective Duties; as they 
occur in my daily intercourse. 

If my views are incorrect, some of your valuable 
correspondents will be able to convince me of my error 
through the same medium; and if my positions can be 
refuted by sound logic and experience, no political bias 
shall deter me from acknowiedging my error. I have 
no other object than my own information and the pro- 
motion of the best interests of the farmers of America. 

In the first place, I would state, that I am in favor 
of “Free Trade” in its literal sense, and opposed to a 
Tariff for Protection, as a general policy. I consider 
it nothing more nor less than indirect taxation; but I 
cannot see why we may not as well or better (under 
present circumstances, ) be taxed for the support of Gov- 
ern:nent in that way as any other. 

Tain therefore in favor of a Discriminating Tariff 
exclusively for revenue, sufficient for the support of 
our Government, administered upon principles suited 
to our Republican Institutions. 


| no revenue derived and no business left for commerce. 


reliog. 


fexcept by smuggling. Unless we import something, 
| We cannot expeet io export our products to any extent 
whatever. Whereas the object of a Tariil for the 
“ pretection only of American Manufactures,” would be 
to prohibit importation, and thereby cut off the govern- 
ment Revenue, and materially enhance the price of 
goods to the consumer. 

I supportthe ‘ Home League” so far as it goes in 


discouraging, by way of practice and example, the use 
of allforeign “ gew-gaws” which are useless or injuri- 
ous to us as a nation; on the sa:ne ground that I would 


support a temperance society, but doubt the expediency 


of special legislation in favor of either subject. 

1 am not opposed to the refinements of life, (such as 
do not enervate the facultics,) nor to the muderate use 
of luxuries, providing that we limit our expenses to our 
incoine, after providing forthe common casualties of 
life. 
on such terms as will collect the greatest amount of 
Their moderate use is far preterable to a mi- 


I do not wish luxuries prohibited, but admitted 


revenue. 
serly, Shylock disposition, as it has a tendency to keep 
down overgrown wealth, and distribute the means 
among the many. 

All the civilized nations of the carth have latterly 
turned their attention more to co:nmerce, and the pro- 
duction of the necvssaries and Juxuries of life: Ina 
great measure, the “swords have heen beaten into 
plough shares and the spears into pruning hooks.” We 
are in the commencement of a new era, and Heaven 
grant it to continue and progress! 

If peace should continue and the carth bring forth 
hountifully, and pestilence not walk abroad, nor anar- 
chy prevail, all the nations of the earth will produce 
more than the whole werld can consuine. 

What is to done with the surplus, is a subject to be 
It was calculated before the great improve- 








consideied. 
ments of the day, that active employment of every in- 
dividual four hours each day, would produce all the 
necessaries of life. The facilities for producing have in- 
creased in a short time an hundred fold; by the use of 
steam, the improvement in Jabor-saving machinery, and 
the application of science to agriculture and the arts. 
[f this desirable state of things continue, who can cal- 
culate the imimense surplus that would accumulate, un- 
der the present rate of consumption, in half a century 


tocome? To my mind, low prices are inevitable. 





The great strife among civilized nations, at the pres- 
ent time, is for the ascendancy in commerce, and the 
facilities of production; and lamentable tocontemplate, 
that, with perhaps one solitary exception, the leading 
motive that impels them onward, is the aggrandize- 
ment of the few, and tlhe consequent oppression of t! 





ie 
many. But the tendency of nwral reason is in the as- 


cendant, and it will ultimately prevail over mere force— 


What I mean by discrimination is, that the duty | but before that ia fully consummated, all these systems 
should be levied in such a way asto collect arevenue and of government founded in oppression must crumble to 


not oppress the laboring classes. I hold it to be unjust 
to tax the poor man as muchas the rich, for the sup- 
port of government, by way of a duty on necessary 
articles, of which the poor individual consumes as 
many or more than the rich one. For that reason, I 
ain decidedly opposed to a unifori ad valorem duty on 

imports. I have no objection to any incidental Pro- 
tection that may be afforded by a Tariff for Revenue 
founded upon correct principles; but there is a material 
difference between a Tariif for Revenue and one for 
Protection “ proper.” They are directly opposite in 
effect. 

A discrininating “ Tariff for Revenue,” if judicious- 
ly laid, would not wholly prevent foreign competition, 
or materially enhance the price tv the consumer, but 
would rather have a tendency to keep up an equiltb- 
rium of prices, and encourage legiti.uate commerce, in 
opposi‘ion to prohibition and smuggling. 


It is obvious, if an artiele is prohibited, there ean be 


| dust. 


I sincerely wish the revolution may be bloodless, 
but come it must—the vengeance of Heaven wilt not 
of those nations 


always be “stayed” upon fic hea-s 
that work and starve their population to death, under 
a wicked pretence of “ protecting their industry.” 

I shallendeavor to show by argument, in my next 
number, that a Prolective Tariffis decidedly opposed to 
the best interest of the farmers of America and the na- 
tion at large. 

‘I anticipate that some of your readers may consider 





“+ 


the discussion of this subject as out of place in an ag- 


jricultural paper; on the account of its being ultimate- 


’ ly connected with party polities. 


I consider it a great National Question, (not neces- 
sarily 2 party one,) and one that concerns the farmers 
as much as or more than any other class of producers, 
and as such, I shall endeavor to treat it—wholly re- 








gardless of party considerations. 


Monroe, Adich., 1842. J. 8. DUTTON. 


Protcclve ‘iasiliaohko. Ye 

I propose now tocxamine the argument adduced in 
support of a Protective Teriff. The friends of the 
measure maintain that it will be beneficial to the whole 
community, from a great contrariety of reasoning. 

First, it is asserted by some of the advocates of 
protection thata duty does not increase the price to 
ihe consumer, but merely collects the government rev- 
enue ont of the foreign producer. 

Can any man maintain that the corn laws of Eng- 
land operate in that way ? Must they not admit that 
whcn those laws exclude our products fr.m the Eng- 
} lish market, at the same time they cut short their own 
| revenue, and also that the said laws are an oppressive 
|burden upon every class of community except the 
| privileged land holders, 

T would esk further, why do the American mant- 
facturers manifest co much anxiety on the subject of 
protection 2? Why are we told that unless the duty ia 
raised that the majority of all the manufactories will 
be compelled to stop business for want of sufficient 
profits to sustain them? And how can the profits be 
increased on the manufacture of a ton of iron, ora 





piece of coarse woolen, or 2 paper of pins, (by a tar- 
ift} unless the prices are raised by it? The fact is, 
and it admits of no cavil, that tie prices are raised by 
duties, and if they were not, manufacturers would 
derive no benefit whatever from a tariff; it would be 
all the same to them whether there was a duty or not, 
; and the mauufacturers themselves coucede the argu- 
ment and admit the principle, when they ‘resolve 
thata duty upon the raw material is a tax upon the 
manufacturer.”” 

Another reason set forth in support of a protective 
tariff is, that by protecting the manufacturer you in- 
cidentally protect the farmer, or in common parlance 
it is called, ** building up a home market,’ which to 
my mind, is a subtle, deceptive cant phrase, that bas 
caused more delusion among the producing classes 
than every other in the tariff calendar. What! the 
manufacturers of New England consume all the sur- 
plus of this ** mighty West !’’ They could not do it 
if they were fifty times as numerous; but I am ad- 
monished that decluamation proves nothing, eo to the 
argument of logic, fact and figures,on which I rely to 
sustain my views, 

They admit that although the farmeraat first would 
have to paya little higher price for all the goods they 
consume, yet it would enable the manufacturer to 
make larger profits than they now do, and the reeult 
would follow that a portion of those farmers who are 
now engaged in agriculture would abandon theis 
business for that which was more profitable ; conse. 
quently, by the operation of the infalible laws of trade 
(eupply and demand on less competition,) the farmers 
would obtain an equally enhanced price for their pro- 
ducts. 

lam not prepared to say the position is wholly 
| groundless and that it is nota true one toa certain 
‘extent in most cases; but let us examine the practi« 
cability of the argument in this case. By refering to 
the last census, we find that there are five millions of 
| persons actively employed in the different pursuits, 

and thet 10 per cent, or five hundred thcueand ot that 
number, are engaged in trades and manufactures of 
every description, and that the whole amount of man- 
wfactured goods produced in the United States for 
that year, Was estimated to be wort) 395,832,615, 
and that the aggregate amount of like manufactured 
goods imported, amounted to $51,145,711. Now by 
applying simple proportion we suall find the result, 
{f 500,000 persons, by the use of machinery, produce 
$395,832,615, how many persons will it take to pro- 
duce $51,145,711, the amount imported that year? 
Answer, 64,610 men, women and children, 
Ig it not obvions then, that if the whole number of 
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persons required to perform that amount of work 
were to be taken exclusively from the agricultural 
community, that there wouid still remain a number 
sufficient to produce an immenee surplus of agricul. 
tural products? Every individual may form his own 
conclusion what number of those persons would be 
abstracted from among the present number actively 
engaged in agriculture, if we were to commence and 
manufacture every article which we now consume. 
My own judgment is, that it would not leseon the 
present number of ogriculturists sufficient to produce 
one million of dollars less than we now do. It must 
be borne in mind, that manufacturing is mostly car- 
ried on by the use of machinery, and the employment 
of females and children, who could not be employed 
in agriculture generally, under any circumstances 
whatever ; co that inany view of the subject, the 
conclusion is certain that America must necesaarily 
produce a great surplus of agr:cultural products ; and 
so long as we have a surplus, we must depend ina 
great measure upon a foreign market to establish the 
price ; consequently a high tariff would not raise the 
price of ‘‘ bread siuffs’’ here, out would rather have 
a tendency, in my judgment, to depress prices, as it 
would deprive foreigners of the ability to purchase 
our products by excluding their manufactures from 
our own market. 

Every nation that sustains a commerce, must ne- 
cessarily produce a surplus of some kind; and sound 
policy would dictate that government should en- 
courage the production of such articles as we can 
produce to the best advantage, as compared with those 
nations with whom we exchange products; or at 
least, that government should place no restriction or 
impediments in the way of raising those products by 
burdensome taxes in order to encourage or build up 
some other interest or business which we as a nation 
cannot prosecute to the same advantage. Now in 
what consists the great natural advantages of the 
United States if not in agriculture, emphatically ag- 
riculture, and does not every man respond to the sen- 
timent? Is it not the great balance wheel of our re- 
publican institutions and government itself? whilst 
extensive manufacturing, in the nature of things, is 
incompatible with the equal rights and equal privi- 
leges of a Democratic Republican Government. 
Manufacturing requires concentrated capital, and cre- 
ates a great distinction between the employer and the 
employed; and those two things combined, ever 
have and ever will oppress the many in every land 
where they existed ; and I religiously believe that no 
nation of people, whose leading business was dcci- 
dedly manufacturing, ever did or ever can support a 
Republican form of government. 


f- Entertaning these views, I am decidedly opposed to 
the agricultural intercst being made of secondary im- 
portance and subservient to all others. The natural 
tendency is te drive all men who have mental energy 
and active business habits into other employments, 
which is one cause why the farmers, as a class, are 
considered by many inferior to the merchant or manu- 
facturer. 

lam confident that the farmers work harder, live 
cheaper, and receive less at present for thei* labor and 
eapital invested, than the merchant or msaufacturer, 
or even lees than they will under the tari‘, according 
tothe **compromiee act,’ and I think that the far- 
mers require protection more than the manufacturers, 
and are at least as much entitled to it as they are. 

But they tell us that hard work and plain fare is 
conducive to health and sound morals ; that our sleep 
is sweet and we are not troubled with Bank debts, and 
the headache after a nights carousal. [ have no doubt 
that they think extravagance in dress is a great sin 
tn a farmer's family, but not so much ee in a merchant 


or large manufaciurer ; and what is that but the doc- 

trine of all monarchies and a sure way to build up 

and perpetuate a privileged order. Now I claim for 

the farmer, after producing his share ot the wealth of 
this nation, as much leisure time for the cultivation 
of the intellect, or to be appropriated to pleasure, as 
any other class of producers ; but such is not the case 
at present ; and [ call on the advocates of protection 
to give the farmer ‘‘protection’’ direct—give us a 
bounty of 20 per cent on all the products which we 
export, (that would be perfectly consistent with the 
doctrine and practice of *‘ protection’). The far- 
mers have the same argument to offer that the manu- 
facturers have; namely, that a portion of those per- 
sons at present engaged in trace and manufacturers 
would then engage in the more lucrative business of 
farming ; and then by the operation of the same laws 
of trade, (supply, demand and competition,) mer- 
chants and manufacturers would obtain a higher price 
for their goods than they now do. 

1 have no doubt that supply and the demand, as a 
general rule, establish the price of all our staples. 
The doctrine must be considered good in a healthy 
state of trade; butsometimes the spir tot monopoly, 
through and by the instrumenteiity of a credit system, 
subverte all those salutary laws ; I offer, therefore, 
for the consideration of the farmers, another proposi- 
tion to raise the price of their products,—suppose 
they spend a portion of their time in ornamenting 
their grounds with fruit trees and shrubery ; produce 
less in quantity at a greater per cent profit, by cultiva- 
ting less land—not forgetting the most important of 
all culture, the exltivation of the mind—and my 
word for it, they will, as a class, be in better cireum- 
stances in a short time than they willbe with a ** pro- 
tective tariff,’’ or to continue on in a system of over- 
production, To beture the more we produce the 
more we enrich the nation at large; (as it certainly 
will be exported when at very low prices here, ) and 
furnish cheap bread for the mechanic, the merchaat 
and the manufacturer. At the same time when we 
produce a large surplus, we lessen our own profits, 
while they in their turn, are not willing to come 
down to our profits, but are callirg on government to 
protect them by giving ushigh priced goods and man- 
ufactures. 


J. S. DUTTON. 
Monroe, Mich., August, 1842. 





Agriculture in Russia. 

The estates are estimated by the number of souls 
upon them, taking into account the male serfs only. 
This is an ancient custom derived from the old times, 
when the revenues depended upon the number of hands 
at the disposal of the owner. At present the case is 
changed; the land is the source ef the profits, while 
the serfs are a dead weight upon the proprictors. The 
custom of the country is to allot to the peasants the 
half of the land which belongs to the owner of the 
estate, to defend them against all aggression, and to re- 
spect their property with strictness. 

With these means and this order of things, the peas- 
ant is by no means ina bad conditicn. His habits and 
desires are, owing to his want of civilization, simple in 
the extreme. But were his wishes enlarged, he could 
easily gratify them; land, and the time to cultivate it, 
are at his disposal. A village of 200 souls, (i.e. male 
peasants of all ages,) possesses usually 2,000 acres of 
productive land. ‘Two hundred souls are usually reck- 
ened to furnish $0 laborers, women and men; for the 
wives toil as well as their husbands. These work 3 
days in the week for their master, who gives up to 
them in return, the half of his land. 


that is, the land bears two crops in three years. Each 
married couple receives two acres in each of the three 





portiona i.e. winter grein, spring erup and fallow, into 


which, by this system, the arable land is divided so that 

they have in all 6 acres, in addition to one acre of mead- 

ow and one also of pasture: besides this, they have 

the ground for a house, garden and out-buildings ; by 

way of rent for their allotment, the peasant and his 

wile are required to cultivate as much more for their 

master. 

The fine season being very short, the operations of 
husbandry are performed with surprising activity. The 

vast tracts covered by abundant crops, are quickly bar- 

ed, and the produce is heaped up in open barns. In 

winter the grain, consisting of rye, (the staple food of 
the country) wheat, barley, oats, pease, millet, and 

buckwheat are threshed, usually with the flail, but 

sometimes with a Scotch threshing machine, and it is 

then transported into the towns—sometimes toa dis- 

tance of 100 or 200 versts, that is 67 or 134 miles. The 
straw is consumed by the cattle, and is also used in 

the stenpes, where wood is searce, for heating the 

stoves. ‘i'herc is, however, often a surplus, which is 
employed to make fences for gardens, or embankments 
for ponds and marshes. The roads and highways not 
being stoned, the immense transports of produce can, 
generally speaking, only be made in winter on sledges; 
if it ever takes place in summer, it is effected by means 
of oxen, the keeping of which costs nothing, since the 
road itself supplies them with pasture, for it is not less 
than 210 feet, or 30 sagines wide, and all as green asa 
meadow. A few ordinary sheep, pigs, poultry of all 
kinds, and one ortwo cows in addition to the horse of 
a very sorry kind, complete the live stock of the peas- 
ant, and help to consume the produce of his land, 
which he cannot sell at any price, however low, on ac- 
count of the distance of the markets. In a year of 
plenty, the different kinds of corn become exceedingly 
cheap, and areconsumed with a reckless improvidence, 
since no one thinks of laying any thing in reserve. 
And this will explain the terrible deaths which some- 
times visit Russia. 

Every peasant cultivates for his master and hime<!f, 
in addition to the fallow, eight acres and mows two 
acresof meadow. Every acre, in aplentiful year, gives 
not less than ten measures, termed chetverts, of grain, 
equal to 216 lbs. An opinion can, therefore, readily 
be formed of the immense quantity of the produce an- 
nually raised in Russia, of which more than one half 
remains on their hands, owing to the lowness of the 
price and the prodigality of the consumption. Two or 
three successive years of good crops overload them to 
the greatest possible degree; and the storehouses are 
not capacious enough to contain the corn raised, the 
more 8a, as buildings of all kinds, from the scarcity of 
stone and wood, are expensive. 

However full of grain of all kinds the storchouse 
may be, it is utterly impossible to check the production 
—they cannot dismiss their laborers (serfs) when they 
do not want them, asif they were hired laborers. Andin 
spite of the superabundance on hand, they must con- 
tinue to produce, were it only by way of employment, 
In fine, the result of this state of things isan extreme 
lowness in price of all articles, almost below the cost 
of production. Witness the followsng prices of pro- 
duceat Tamboff in November, 1837. Meat from 1 to 
4 cents per lb.; Rye, per chetvert, 7 1-2 cents; Pota- 
toes, 15 to 20 cents; Fat Turkies, per pair, 43 cents; 
Geese, per pair, 58 cents; Fowls or Ducks, per pair, 
30 cents; Flock Game, 24 cents; Gelinottes, 40. 





Tomatoes a Cure for * cours in Pigs. 
Last fall, we had a pig tbat was taken with th 





scours badly. We tried various remedies for it wa 
| but little effect. One day we threw over to it two or 
| three tomatoes, which it ate readily, and which we 
found gave it relief. By following this course a few 


The system of agriculture is triennial, with fallows; | 48Y8 it was finally cured.—Maine Farmer, 





Indian Corn.— The bret sev«re tivst oi the season 
occurred in the vicinity of Rochester on the .24 
Sept. The largest portion of Indian corn was be 


yond ite injury. 
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From Colin's Second prema 
Shakers’ Establishments, 


Ina survey of the Agriculture of Berkshire, ity 


would be inexcusable to pass over these establish 
ments. 

1. The Family at Tyringham consists ordinarily 
of one hundred members. The farm is understood 
to contain more than one thousand acres, princ.pally 
situated on the side of a high hill, and running down 
into the valley, where it is crossed by the smal] stream 
called Hop brook, which empties into the Housatonic | 
river at South Lee. The view from this eminence, 
as the prospect extends towards the northwest, em- 
bracing the village of Lenox, ** set upon a hil',’’ with 
the whole intervening valley of a diversified aspect 
and Iuxuriant soil, the litle manufacturing bee-hive 
of South Lee, and the many rich summits every where 
scattered in the background of the picture, their tops 
and sides fringed with the chesnut and the rock maple; 


and the noble pile of Saddle-Mountain lying in the | 


distaut perspective like a contemplative giant in his 
reponse, is among the most beautiful of those enchant- 
ing views, 
traveller, in this picturesque region. 

The principal object of their farming, at Tyring- 
ham, is the raicing of stock: neat cattle especially. 
Their dairy is well managed ; 
den of four or five acres, devoted to the raising of 
garden seeds and medicinal herbs, under ekilful and 
sacoessfel coltivation. Their annual sales have some- 
times amounted to $3,100; and they allow to their 
agents twenty-five per cent. commission on sales, and 
take back what is unsold. 
corn, und onts ; and they are now effecting with great 
Jabor and adinirable skil!, the redemption of extensive 
alluvial meadows on Hopbrook, by draining, rooting 
out the stumps, and cultivating the soil, which will 
pring these lands under a course of most productive 
improvement. 

Of the religion of this peculiar people, it is not for 
me in this place tospeak. A religion which holds 


the severest restraint over appetites and passions ever | 


liable by their exces:es to lead men astray, which en- 
courages industry, frugality, mutual love and kind- 
ness, and that which is certainly not loweetin the scale 


of viries, the most exemplary neatness and order in | 


overy thing, is so far entitled to respeet and commen. 
dation. Under whatever aspect we view it, we have 
at least occasion to congratulate ourselyes, that we live 
under a government tolerant to every honest differ 
ence of worship and opinion ; and to remember, that 
the same principle, which secures freedom to our- 
elves, should guarantee to others a like boon. 


2. The establishment of the brethren at Pittsficld | 


and Hancock, consists of about seven hundred acres, 
lying together ; and is possessed by three large fami- 
lies, containing upwards of three hundred individ- 
gencral purposes of 


which are constantly opening upon the | 


and they have a gar- | 


They produce some wheat, | 


en to mention, pense ssed me by its shrewdness 


Ordinarily, fire wood is piled 
horizontally, and when exposed to the weather, be- 
Tacir billets of 


in convenient 


jand good judgment. 


j comes water-soaked and mouldy, 
wood being sawed were siacked up 
piles, the sticks being placed upright on the 
| thatany water which fell upon the pile was imme- 
diately drained off. After being sawed they were 
neatly put up under cover, 


end, so 


I have ulrendy referred to their magnificent barn, 
three stories in 


built of stone of a circular form, 
height, ninety-six feet diameter, and capable, as well 
jas may be calculated, of containing from three to four 
| hundred tons of hay. The carts enter 
story ; the floor or drive-way is continued round by 
the wall for the whole of the circle, so that the cart 
passes round the entire distance, and when the hay is 
discharged, goes out at the same door at which it en- 
tered. All the hay is deposited in the centre. Sev- 
jeral loaded wagons may stand in the floor, and be 
sheitered and unloaded at the same time. 


| The roof isa beautiful and curious specimen of 
' carpentry ; and appears to be most securely support- 
led. In the centre of the floor, there rises to the apex 
lof the roof a single column ag large as an admiral’s 
mast, around which a hollow fraine of slats is fixed, 
‘and which serves as a ventilator or chimney to dis- 
| charge the steam of the hay. It is open at the top, 
| and protected by a small cupola against the rain. At 
| the same time the hay is raised from the ground, 
| about a foot by an open floor of elats, so that there is, 
while the hay is new, a constant circulation of air up 
this chimney ; and one ef the friends informed me, 
' that the steam passing from the hay in this mode was 
oltentimes so dense, that, own expression, 
** you could wash your hands in it.”’ 
menia for the cattle are in the lower story, where 
every animal has its place and number, end where 
every cow is designated by a label on the post as in 
milk or otherwise. In this circular form, there is of 
course a considerable loss of room; yet the method 
of feeding is easy ; the piace is kept clean; the whole 
and the kindly treated 


to use his 


The arrange- 


| arrangements are convenient ; 
| animals standing around this huge mass of hay, have 
| at least the pleasure of seeing the good things instore 
for them. These friends have 
}in the amount of labor which 
| time to command and apply to any object which they 
‘have in view; and their establishment presents a 
beautiful illustration of the advantages of well direct- 
ed industry, neatness, and order. The great rule of 


they are able at any 


| domestic economy **a place lor every thing, and every | 


| 

thing in its place,’’ is no where more strikingly ex- 
}emplified ; and though they make no pretensions to 
the fine arts, and have litile of what is called taste, 
| yet all their arrangements, andthe products of their 
'Jabor, exhibit the proofs of taoroughness, permanency, 


| utility, and substantial comfort. 


uals. They are united for all the 
their society ; but in their financial concerns are as | Their dairy is exquisitely nent inevery part of it. 
families separate from each other. The land is not Their piggery is the exclusive concern of a single in 


of the best description, being low, cold and wet ; and 


their attention is mainly directed to the cultivation of 
grass and garden seeds, and the keeping of cows and 
sheep. Tueir first purpose is for their own supply. 
They raise the best they can, and they cat the Lest 
they raise ; and though from their temperate and care. 
ful habits their thrift is remarkable, yct the accumu- 
lation of property is evidently not a principal object 
with them. They bave various mechanical contri- 
vanees by which their labor is abridged or lightened. 
They have made the best use of the water power 
which their place furnishes, and husband it with care 
andeconomy. They have an extensive saw-miil car 
ried by water, and all their fuel is cut in the same 
way. Asimple arrangement which it may eppear 


| dividual ; and illustrates theutility in a large concern 
| of a division of lubcr and of individual responsibility. 
| They have attempted an improvement of their neat 
| stock, by the introduction of some of the improved 
| breeds, and the young stock which they were raising 

from this promised extremely well, though no 
| opportunity had been had to test their qualities for milk 
Their land is considered in a great measure unfavora- 
and a large portion of 


They have 


8 cross, 


ble to the production of grain: 
their bread stuff therefore is purchased. 
| likewise occasionally hired extensive tracts of meadow 
}on the Mohawk river in the state of New York, which 
they have cultivated by colonies, in order to oDdtain 
brush for the manufacture of brooms, a branch ot bu- 
| einens which heretofore they have carried on to a con- 





NESEE FARMER, 


im the second | 


singular alventages, } 
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siderable extent. Tuey keen a large flock of m ep; 





and all their woollen fabrics are manufaciured among 
They likewise are very extensively on. 
gaged in the raising of garden seeds, which are put 
up in @ very neat manner, as is well known, and dis. 
tributed over the ae 

A three story brick building or college, erected for 
one of their families, is most remarkable for its neat: 
ness and the excellence of the materia’s and work. 
manship. What by the ‘* world’s people,” is called 
| taste, that is a study of symmetry and beauty in the 
| forms of objects, is studiously abjured by this remarka- 
ble community. Yet in the perfection of finish, 
| which they bestow upon every production of their 
{ 
| 
| 


themselves. 


mechanical industry, they show that native perception 
| of fitness, order, and harmony, which constitute the 
elements of the most cultivated and refined trate, 
The same amount of expense and labor, of which 
they are never sparing, already devoted to the con- 
| struction of their buildings and the arrangement of 
| their grounds, had they indulged themselves even in 
in tasteful ornament and embellish. 
ment, without impairing at all the convenience, utility 
or permanence of their works, might have rendered 
them extremely beautiful. Ineo doing they would 
have found in them a new and prolific source of plense 
ure, may I not add also of improvement. I know 
their candor will! pardon these suggestions which have 
nounkind origin; and which have their foundation 
in the universal beauty of the natural world, as seen 
every where and always even iu the perishable crys- 
tals of tie frost, and the fading tints of the sky, in the 
plumage of the birds, in the unrivalled splendors of 
the vegetable world ; in a word in every production 
of the divine power and goodness from an atom float. 
ing in the sunbeam to a planet, wheeling its course in 
the glittering arches of the skies. 


aslight degree 


From Colman’s Second Report. 
Compost and Liquid Mauures, 

Manures are the very sinews of agriculture ; its 
food ; its life-blood. To this matter the attention of 
| most farmers cannot be too strongly directed. 
| It is gererally coneeded that all animal manures 
| have most efficacy when applied in the g:eenest state. 
| They are then most active ; and their chemical effects 
j upon the soil are immediate and powerful. Ina di- 
| ree however, they cannot be 
‘ne thoroughly intermixed ; and on this account, 
without question, they are Ices efficacious than they 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 





pplication to the soil, 


would be, if uniformly distributed and thoroughly in- 
corporated with the earth. To effect this object in 
the best manner, it is desirable to form them in com. 
post heaps, with other substances; mud, scrapings of 
sanle, scrapings of roads, sods or decayed vegetable 
matters of every description; and even simple lonin 
or mould, or any substance which will act os a reten. 
tive abgarbent. Thus compounded the liquids of the 
manure will be retained and the escape of the valuable 
gaseous effluvia prevented ; and by being thoroughly 
and equally intermixed and diffused, the whole mass 
becomes a valuable and efficacious manure. The 
amount of manure in this way is greatly increased ; 
| and it is believed, that one part of green animal ma- 
nure combined in this way with two par.s of mould, 
swamp mud, decomposed peat, and even some por- 
tion of clay, will prove quite as serviceable as if the 
whole mass were animal manure applied in a raw and 
unmixed state. Some intelligent farmers maintain 
that the proportion of animal manure or dung requi- 
site to impregnate a large mass in compest is much 
less than Ihave allowed. This can be always favor- 
ably done in a well constructed barn-yard. The bote 
tom of a barn-yard ought always to be kept well cov- 
ered with loam or mud, or other matters to absorb the 
liquids of the yard. But it may often be done to ad- 
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vantage, where the manure on a field designed to be season, some small fields were cut six timea, averag- 

cultivated is seasonably carried out and mixed with ing fifteen inches in length at each cutting ; and the 
. ” 

mould obtained from the headlands to form the heap, swarth very thick. 


which being turned over and worked up once or twice, EXPERIMENTS OF C. ALEXANDER. 
will then be fit for use. - The following extract transferred irom the Farmer’s 
There isanother matter, to which T invite the at-’ Magazine to that spirited and valuable agricultural 
tention of farmers; that is, the saving of liquid ma- work, Young’s Letters of Agricola, is so important 
nures. In the best districts on the continent of Eu- | and instructive thet I subjoin it : 
rope, the liquid parts of manure are considered in | «This intelligent farmer, Charles Alexander, 
every respect equal to the solid. There provision i8 4, Peebles, Scutiand, had long been impressed with 
made for saving and compounding them with the ' the great importance of the urine of cattle as a ma- 
greatest care ; in stone and water-proof vaults formed nure; and he set about to discover, by a long and 
under their cow-honses. In our dairy districts espe-' 61) conducted series of experimente, the best method 
cially, where large herds of cows are kept, a great of eollecting and applying it. He began by digging 
amount of this manure might be secured by vaults, pit contiguous to the feeding-etall, but distinct alto- 
formed under the stalls with spouts leading into them. | gether from that which was appropriated for the recep- 
With a view to the same object likewise, the cattle | tion of the dung. The dimensions of this pit, ac- 
instead gts in an — at night, “et 2 7 cording to his own account, were 36 feet square, and 
ways tied installs. If the barn is properly ventilated, | 4 feet deep, surrounded on all sides by a wall; and 
and the stalls littered, they will lay as comfortably | ihe solid Pore were 192 yards. Having edeued 
and securely as in the yards ; and the saving of ma- | the nearest spot where he could find loamy earth, and 
nure would much more than pay for any extra trou- | this he always took from the surface of some field un- 
ble, a it —_— ee to involve. These | do cultivation, he proeceded to fill it; and found that, 
are homely subjects, but as important as they are) with three men and two horses, he could easily ac- 
homely. Hp our manures is quadrupling our complish 28 cubie yards per ys and the oahe ex- 
crops; and whoever will look with disdain upona! : ; i 
sense se is indifferent to some of the Aig | a Se oe came ane 
derful and beneficent operations of the divine Provi- aoe ap, i sith the 
surface of the heap, ina line with the mouth of the 
dence ; and to the most remarkable and instructive sewer, which conducted the urine from the interior of 
lessons of religious philosophy. the building, on purpose that it might be distributed 
with regularity, and might eaturate the whole from 
From Radcliffe’s Flanders. top to bottom. The quantity conveyed to it, he esti- 
The urine cistern is constructed to contain any | manasa stews S09 apne ah 60 Cte ae 
given quantity. The usual capacity of the vault is| *°° founded partly on conjecture, for he measured 
for 1000 ionnecaux, (barrels containing about 38 gal- | ont the liquor, it will be better ard more ene 
lons, English,) which quantity for the rape-crop, will | to furnish and preceed on para, that are certain and 
manure little more than two benniers, or seven En- | incontrovertible. 


The urine was supplied by 14 cat- 
| a 2 
glish acres. But the cistern under the stables is near- tle, weighing about 34 stone each, and kept there for 
ly of double size; from this the exterior cistern is 


' five months on fodder and turnips. The contents of 
ie evoducnd 2A8 ring : 
filled; and between both the farmer can fairly count | the pit preduced 288 loads, allowing 2 eubie yards to 
upon manuring in the best manner, six bonniers or | 


| be taken out in 3 carts; and he spread 40 of these on 
“alge . leac so that this urine in five months, and from 
twenty-one English acres; or perhaps two bonniers each acre, s ’ 


j ; 
. Sd , : ; -attle, produced a compost sufficient for the 
in addition, of crops which do not require so much fourteen cattle, pr P 

manure. ‘The whole of this quantity (exclusive o 


fertilization of seven acres of land. He states further, 
farm-yard dung, ashes, composts, &c.,) is produced , that he | 


iad tried this experiment for ten years, and 
: : : indiscriminately used in the same field cither the 
by eight horses and thirty six head of cattle, housed had indiserimi y 
winter and summer in well constructed stables, in- 


rotted cow dung, or the saturated earth ; and in all 

sa ; the crop, he had never been able to dis- 

creased by the adventitious aid of the rape-cake and the stages of Ps .* 
the vidanges from the privies. In a cistern of 1000 


!eover any perceptible difference. But what is still 
tonneaux, it is not unusual to dissolve from 2000 to 


' more wonderful, he f. und that his compost lasted in 

.. its effects as many years as his best putrescent manure ; 
4000 rape-cakes at 2 lbs. each. Indeed neither in- | As P : 
dustry nor expense is spared for the collection of ma- 








THE URINE CISTERN, 





and he therefore boldly avers, that a load of each is of 


nure, as upon that depend the produce and fertility of | cqniatent vatee. 
U 0 ity . : P 
7 4 ‘ . ¥ Or Conclusions of vast importance are deducible 


a natural'y bad soil. The farmer, who fails to make : 
A ; re ’ from thisstatement: and I cannot resist the feeling, 
these exertions, is sure to be left in the back-ground, 3 j - 
“ape : . of placing them in a strong and advantageons lights 
The cistern is for the most part formed under the , ‘ 5 : 
. . _.. They speak a volume of instruction; and if we are 
range of stables from each stall of which the urine is | : : 
: eye willing to learn, they must lead to a very material 
conducted to a common grating, through which it de- rip ; 
dsi | it. F th rh b alteration inthe construction of our barns. It ap- 
tothe vault. From thence it is taken u ; ; 
momeninggy “sn A pears, then, that in five months, each cow discharge. 


, t regulated, there is a partition in : 

prised ay ox spn es J yeti ec urine which, when absorbed by loam, furnishes ma- 
the cistern, with a valve to admit the contents of the ; : ° . 

§ 4 h d. to b onahd free | Mure of the richest quality, and most durable effects, 

ond, to be preserv ; : 3 
oe we sends ba $ aie 20 id = an | for half an acre of ground. The dung-pit, which 
quisition, age adding e ‘ 

ee ee contained all the excrementitious matter of the 14 cat- 


te efficacy. . ‘ F ‘tle, as well as the litter employed in bedding them, 

This epecies of manure is relied on beyond any nd which was kept separate fur the purpose of the 
other, upon all the light soils throughou: Plendews ; | experiment, only furnished during the same period 
eal enen egen Ge _— tenia, engesind = ee as 240 loads, and these, at the same rate, could only 
to preclude the necessity of manure, is now comin The aggregate value of the urine 


F . ; manure G acres. 
i cem, being cunsidered applicable to most | ; 
pein fio p eg - 7 therefore, when compared with thatof the dung, was 
crops, and to all the varieties of soil. 


in the ratio of 7 to 6; so that we are borne out by 
HARLEY’S EXPERIENCE. | these premises in this extraordinary inference, that 





Harley who kept a dairy of a bundred cows, near ‘ the putrescible liquor which in this province, and un- 
Glasgow, says ‘‘ that the advantage of irrigating grass der the management of our farmers, is wasted and an- 
lands with cows’ urine, almost exceeds belief. Last nihilated as far as regards any ueeful purpose, is in- 


trinsically worth more than tbe dung, as an efficacious 
and permanent dressirg : and if we take into consid- 
eration, that this latter manure is not treated with any 
skill and judgment, it will not seem surprising, that 
the culture of white crops has never been carried here 
to any extent, since we bave despised and negleoted 
the only means of creating them,’? 





Management of Bees.==No. 2. 

Mr. Cotman—I resume the subject of bee man- 
agement. Few insects or animals furnish more ma- 
terials for instruction and reflection, than the honey 
bee. Therefore, why rot use our best endeavors in 
preparing good places for their protection, that the 
millers and moths may not destroy their works. The 
blind Hubee was the first to give mankind a history of 
that industrious creature, (the honey bee) which so 
much conduces to man’s comfort and happinese. 

In the management of the honey bee, very much 
is required of the apiarian to guard against the moths. 
In order, therefore, to do this, it is highly important 
that we obtain a good hive for the reception of the 
bees, and lend our leisure moments in taking care of 
them. The winter, being so long and cold in thie 
Jatitude, secms to be a great detriment to the honey 
bee. In warmer countries it seems nothing to keep 
bees ; it is evident, therefore, that they require warm 
places in the winter season to have them live and do 
well the following summer. Some apiarians bury 
their bees in the winter, and some lect them be expos- 
ed to the inclemency of the weather. Those that 
have practiced the former way, have very often been 
the losers. Ido not think it is a good plan to bury 
bees, because there are other ways than to bury them 
in the ground better adapted to protect them through 
the winter. Those persons who keep bees, should 
build a good bee house, and have it open to the south 
that the sun may shine occasionally upon them. [ 
know of no better way to protect the honey bee from 
the winter storms. 

About twenty-five years ago bees were kept to good 
success—it was casy to raise them and have an abun- 
dance of the sweets of life. But of late years it ie 
almost impossible to raise bees on account of the 
moths getting possession of the hive. ‘There are but 
few farmers in this region of country that keep bees, 
They think the trouble and expense in taking care of 

them, isa great deal more than the profit. Some 
| farmers have good and others have poor luck in keep- 
ing bees. 1] do noi see any thing in the way to bine 
der the farmer from keeping bees, if he willonly em- 
ploy a few leisure no.nents in taking care of them, 
I would advise all who kecp bees now at present, and 
intend to keep them for future years, to abandon the 
old fashioned hive and cbtain the patent hive invented 
by Mr. Weeks. They are, in my opinion, superior 
toany other hive now in use in the United Siates. 

I think, by using the above hive, bees can be kept 
as well now as turmerly, Why these hives excel all 
others is, that we can obtain the eweets of life aud not 
kill the bees. It scems a great cruelty to destroy 
such industrious insects, which conduce so much to 
human coinfortand happiness. In my next I intend 
to give a more minute detail of the mode in which 
bees can be kept with success. W. 8. T. 

South Venice, N. Y. 1842. 

Slaughtering and Packing. 

The following terms we saw offered on an adver- 
tisement at a tavern in Munroe Co., and dated at 
Syracuse. We thoughtthey might have some inter- 


est with the farmers: 

Prices for killing, packing and inspecting, includ- 
ing barrels, $1,25. Tue otlal reserved to the packer, 
Tallow rendere1 from 7 to cents. Hides from 4% 
to 52 cents. Freight to New York, from 65 to &u 
cents per barrel. For rendering aad barrelling tallow, 

1,25. Cattle willbe kept tree of expense, while 
killing off the drove. Syracuse, Aug. 15, 1342. 
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Mediterranean Wheat, 

Every thing connected with the Wheat Calture is 
of immediate and the highest importance to the Farm- 
ersof Western New York. This induces us to give 
an insertion in full of the subjoined correspondence. 
The parcel of wheat has been duly received and will 
be placed in hands which will do it full justice. We 
acknowledge ourselves in thisand in many instances, 
personally and publicly indebted to Mr. Ellsworth, for 
his distinguished and disinterested efforts for the ad- 
vancement of the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try.—Ed. 

PATENT OFFICE, 
July 20th, 1842. 


Sir—I have the honor to transmit a parcel of Med- 
iterranean Wheat, reepecting which much has lately 
been published, and the peculiar qualitics of which 
are described in the accompanying letters from Dr. 
Smith of Philadelphia, and Mr. Powell, seedsman, in 
the same city. 

I am, most respectfully yours, 


H. L. ELLSWORTH. 


Philadelphia, July 14th, 1842. 

Dear Sir—Yours of the 6th instant, came duly to 
hand, and I should have answered it sooner, had busi- 

ness and other circumstances permitted. 
' _ That variety of the Mediterranean Wheat which | 
have sown for several years past, I consider proof 
against the Fly and almost proof against the Rust 

For the former, no rational explanation has thue 
far heen given ; but the instances have been so nume- 
rus where this and the other kinds of Wheat among 
us hnve been sown on adjoining lands in the seme 
field, with cultivation precisely the same—where this 
has remained untouched by the Fly, producing a heavy 
crop, and the others almost entirely destroyed, that 
the most sceptical Lave no longer any doubts upon the 
subject. 

But chat it should so generally escape the mildew 
we have endeavored to explain from the faci, that it 
ripers from ten to twelve days earlier, than any wheat 
now sown in the Middle or Eastern States (ne far as 
my knowledge extends). But that this is a full and 
satisfactory explanation I am not entirely prepared to 
believe ; for the causes to which we have generally 
attributed the production of mi!dew may exist, when 
this Wheat is susceptible of being acted upon by them, 
as well es the other kinds. 

These causes we understand to be: 

1. That state of the Plant when the grain ia fuily 
formed but very soft and milky, the whole energies of 
the plant directed to its perfection, and the sap vesse!s 
all distended. 

That state of the Atmosphere which tends still 
farther to distend the vessels; os heavy dews, and fogs 
and clouds, which obscure the Sun for several hours 
after his rising. 

3. A sudden outbreaking of the Sun, with such 

ower ns to rupture the sap vessels of the plant, there- 
o giving a nidus for the Seeds of the Parasite to take 
root. 

But be the causes what they may, tt is rarely injur- 
ed by tie Fly or Rust; nor are these all its advantages 
overany ‘Wheat among us. For it may be sown 
from the first of September to the middle of October, 
and upon so:l so thin that the farmer would nox think 
of sowing any other kind of Wheat, and yet produce 
a fair crop. 

I have sown it for two years, after a crop of corn 
and potatoes had been taxen from the ground, and ful- 
ly believe, that the yield after the potatoes, was up- 
wards of thirty bushels to the acre. 

If sown early, one and a half bushes per acre will 
be enough, but if not sown till in October, at least 
two bushels should be sown. 

Now altbeugh the straw is so soft that it will most 
ceitainly fall in rich ground, atill it ripens well, even 
should the timothy grow up through it and hide it 
from view. And althongh the grain is not so white 
and mellow, as some other varicties of Wheat, still, 
that it will produce more superfine fiour to the acre 
for u given number of years than any other Wheat 
now extant, I feel no hesitation in asserting. 

I shall be able to supply any moderate quantity in 
time for sowing, delivered at any place to be mention 
ed in Philadelphia. 

With sentimen‘s of regard, 
I remain your friend, 
MOSES B. SMITH. 

Hox. H. L. Evcsworts, 

Commissioner of Patents. 


Philadelphia, July 14th, 1842. 
H. L. Exrswortn, Esq.— 

Dear Sir—So far as heard from, the Mediterranean 
Wheat growe more in favoras it becomes better known, 
Mr White, formerly a merchant of our city, stated to 
me last fall, that he bad ‘ested side by side with two 
or three others, and that this was the only one escap- 
ed Rust, Fly, &c. It is an early Wheat, adapts itsel 
to the generality of soil, but especially to light saand— 
and as it becomes acclimated assumes more the cast 
of our Orange Wheat. I find a concurring opinion 
from many neighborhoods, that the Mediterranean 
Wheat this senson, exceeds by great odds, all other 
varieties. Icansupply aclean good article, as per 
samp'e, at $1,75 per bushel. 

Very respectfully, 
M. S. POWELL, 
23 Market-street. 


Silk Machine, - 

Dr. A. K. Spaulding, of Maumee, Ohio, writes, 
that be has a Silk Machine far superior to any appara- 
tus to be found elsewhere. That it— 

1. Secures the most perfect ventilation to the 
worm in all its stages. 

2. It ennbles the feeder to change them with great 
rapidity, even a hundred thousand per hour. 

It furnishes the most complete winding cham- 
bers, exactly suited to the wishes of the worm. 

The cocoons can be yathered from these cham- 
bers 500 per cent faster than from any other known, 
saving all the floss perfectly clean. 

5. It may be adapted toa room of any size, and 
may be used in any spare room or parlour without in- 
ury. 

6. It can be made by any one whocan use a hand- 
saw and hammer, and at an expenee little more than 
that of plain shelves—being the most simple and most 
economical as well as the best method of fitting un a 
cocoonery, ever yet invented, either in Europe or 
America. 

He adds— 

*¢ A letter enclosingone dollar currentin New York 
and Boston, free of expense to the proprietor, shall be 
answered, and enclose a perfect drawing and descrip. 
tion so perfectly plain that it may be understood by 
any one who can read the description—and twerty 
five dollars enclosed as above shall entitle the payer or 
payers to five rights, or the right to the county in 
which they live. Single rightsten dollars, and a per- 
fect medel eent to order.” 

We confess we are anxious to know something 
more of thisinvention ; and when we shall have be- 
come better acquainted with its merits, will inform 
our readers of the snme. 








Indian Corn. 

When David Thomas travelled through Indiana i 
1818, he visited a p:airie near Vincennes on which a 
luxuriant crop of Indian corn had grown for more than 
sixty years in succession, without the aid of any kind 
of manure. He was then of opinion if I mistake not, 
that the soil contained a mineral substance which con- 
tributed to the inorganic structure of the plant; per- 
forming at the same time the office of collecting by 
chemical attraction the carbon and ammonia of the 
atmosphere, to nourish the organic development of the 
plant. 

When travelling along the alluvial flate of the Cuy- 
ahoga in 1828, I noticed that each stalk ina hill of 
corn produced one large ear and sometimes two ears; 
Ihave ¢évery year since tried, by high manuring, to 
produce the same result in my garden, but without suc- 
cess until the present season. I could always produce 
stalks as thrifty and large as the river bottom, but the 
ears did not set or fill to the same extent. I attribute 
my success this year to the accidental combination of 
a just proportion of heat and moisture at the time when 
the pollen was distributed; this happy combination 
nightly takes place on the river bottoms, and perhaps, 
also, on the upland prairies near the Wabash at Vin- 
cennes, by the aid of the heavy night dews and river 
fogs almost unknown in this region, at least to the sane 
extent of aqueous profusion, as it exhibits on the bot- 
toms and prairies of the great South West. 

But apropos of mineral or inorganic manures, it is 
now well known that wood ashes contains about elev- 





on different incombustible substances in greater or less 


quantities, all of which must be sufficiently compo- 
nent in the soil, before the perfect developement of veg- 
etable growth, and the full maximum of cereal maturity 
can be produced in the plant ; vegetable manures un- 
doubtedly supply all these substances, but they are not 
sufficiently concentrated or administered in sufficient 
quantities, to do any thing more than to produce du- 
ring its decomposition (which in worm lands hardly 
reaches beyond two or three crops,) the maximum 
yield. 

May we not, therefore, infer that the cause of the 
perpetual fertility of Vincennes Prairie, is the great 
abundance of decomposed vegetable matter there 
found, not in the usual form or deposit of semi vegeta- 
ble decomposition to be diminished or exhausted by a 
few years cropping, but in something like the more con- 
densed and indestructible form of wood ashes? I 
have often wished that we had in our country more 
analytical skill and enthusiasm in the cause of agricul- 
tural chemistry, in order that the theory of mineral 
manures might be better understood. Thelearned and 
indefatigable Sprengel, supported by the opinion of 
Lieliz, has shown incontestibly that plants have inor- 
ganic parts which must be fed and grown hy the aid 
of inorganic or incombustible food, that they “must 
have mineral food as well as vegetable food.” These 
learned authors have faithfully exploded the old physi- 
ological doctrine about the essential nature of vegeta- 
ble matter, their chemical analysis goes to prove that 
‘all plants have two essential parts, an organic and an 
inorganic part.” Ss. W. 
Waterl. 0, Sept. 8th, 1842. 


The Prospect of Prices.-=The New Tariff. 
Farmers should not be discouraged at the present 
low prices for their products. If our agricultural 
staples are low, al! other commodities are low or will 
be lowin proportion. Besides when prices are low 
the export of our surplus productions is then the most 
active. In 1734 the crops were good in England, yet 
owing to the extreme low prices of flour in the United 
States, more was exported from this country in that 
year, than in any one year since thattime! Itis pro- 
bable that the wireat crop in Great Britain will be sbun- 
dant this season. Still as soon as the price in New 
York falls much below $5, an active export of that 
article will commence even to England, not perbups 
to be consumed there, but to be seld in bond, out of 
which large quantities are taken for exportation to 
foreign British ports, and colonies in the Mediterra- 
nean, and in the East and West Indies. 

Since the reduction of duties under the new Brit- 
ish Tariff, our export trade to England bas very much 
increased. Our packet ships to London and Liver- 
pool now go out full freighted with our agricultural 
productions, including naval stores and pot ashes, the 
duties on which are reduced very materially under the 
new tariff. 

Thus we eee that the late fall in the price of our 
great western staple, Flour, so far from being a calam- 
ity to the farmer, has had the effect to elear the 
market by crenting an export demand, which, while 
it gives activity to the market at home, also pays 
our foreign debt, or brings back an equivalent in epe- 
cie. commodities, or credits. 

In 1838 our Flour Factors in New York were aided 
by the Banks to monopolize the flour market and pre- 
vent an export at $8 the barrel, which was offered for 
shipment to Great Britain ; the result wes that Eng- 
land got her supply from the continent, and the flour 
which might have been sold at $8 the barrel, fell be- 
low 86. In New York, Factors. Millers and Banke 
were ruined; many farmers were ruined, not directly 
by the high prices they received for their products, 
but indirectly by the mania for speculation, and ex- 
travagant living which theee high prices induced. 

The protective tariff bill recently passed by 
Congress, is doubtlees looked to by high tariff 
advocates, as the certain harbinger of a prosper- 
ous trade to the nation. I wish | could view all its 
prohibitory provisions with that eye of faith, which en- 
ables the friends of restrictive law to look beyond the 
simple laws of trade, for that mysterious accumulation 
of wealth, which is based upon buying and selling to 
each otker, at prices sufficiently bigh to cheat both 

parties into the belief that they are growing rich. 








Waterleo, 1842. 8. W. 
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For the Na» Genesee Farmer. 

Mr. Epiror—In your paper of the Jast month, I 
notice some remarks in relation to drinks and the 
proper times of drinking. The following article, 
from the writings of a cclebrated Physiologist being in 
point, 1 have transcribed for your paper, if you think 
proper to publish it. 8. 

Times of Drinking. 

If man were as simple and as true to the laws and 
instincts of his nature as the lower animals, it weuld 
be of comparatively little importance at what time he 
drank, go that it was always in obedience to the truly 
instinctive demand of his vital economy. But in civ- 
ic life, where many causcs are co-operating to depress 
the physiological powers of the human body, and par- 
ticularly to debilitate the digestive organg, it becomes 
of much importence that tbe times of drinking should 
be properly regulated. In regard to alimentation, we 
have seen that the best interests of the system require 
that the food should be perfectly masticated, and 
mixed with the salivary fluid before it is swallowed. 
We have seen alsc, that when the food is received 
into the gastric cavity in a proper condition, the stom- 
ach secretes a solvent fluid, which by the muscular 
action of the organ, is thoroughly mixed with the 
food for the purpose of digestion ; and that when the 
food is received in a fluid state, containing considera- 
ble aqueous matter, the water is first absorbed and then 
the gastric secretion and digestion commences; be- 
cause if the gastric juice were to mix with the water, 
it would be so much diluted that its solvent power 
would be wholly destroyed. Hence, if in the midst 
of a meai, or after a meal is completed, a portion of 
water or other drink is received into a vigorous stom- 
ach, and more particularly if true thirst is felt, the or- 
gansuddenly and powerfully contracts upon the fo d 
and presses it into the pyloric or small end, and by 
the contraction of a number of the circular fibres of 
the muscular coat, which gives the stomach somewhat 
of the appearance of an hour-glass, the food is held 
there till the fluid, which is received into the splenic 


"or large end, is absorbed,— which is done as rapidly 


as possible, and then the circular fibres relax and the 
regular function of the stomach goes on, with little 
interruption or embarrassment. But if instead of 
properly chewing our food, and mixing it with the 
fluid of the mouth, we continually wash it down with 
some liquid, or between every two or three mouth- 
fuls of food, take a small portion of drink, the fluid 
and solid ingesta are so thoroughly mixed together 
that the process of digestion cannot commence till the 
meal is completed and all the liquid removed by ab- 
sorption; and this leaves the alimentary contents of 
the gastric cavity much more dry and compact than if 
no drink had been taken; and then we greatly retard 
and embarrass the function of the stomach, and eerve 
to debilitate, relax and break down thatorgan. Yet 
while the stomach continues to be vigorous and active 
al] this may be done without any appreciable symp- 
toms of gastric emvarrassment; but never without 
more or less real detriment to the organ and its func- 
tion. In that state of gastric debility, however, 
which is almost universal in civic life, the case is very 
different ; the fluid received into the stomach during 
the ingestion of food, is very slowly and with great 
difficulty absorbed ; and if the food, with litt!e masti- 
cation and insalivation, is continually wasaed down 
with some kind of drink, the process of digestion, 
instead of commencing immediately, as it ought to do, 
will be delayed for half an hour or an hour, and some- 
times even longer, till the relaxed and debilitated ab- 
sorbents can remove the fluid and bring the food into 
@ consistence proper for the action of the gastric juice; 
and now the food, instead of being properly mixed 
with the saliva, and iaorougiiy savarated wita healthy 


gastric juice as it caine into the stomach, mouthful by 
mouthful, liee in an oppressive and almost impenetra- 
ble mass, and the already weariea organ must, if pos- 
sible, in its relaxation and lassitude, secrete a suffi- 
cient quantity of solvent fluid to digest it. Butin 
this state the stomach is poorly fitted to secretea 
healthy and energetic fluid ; and, therefore, it is not 
surprising that under such embarrassments the vital 
powers of the debilitated and worried organ, are not 
able to control the inorganic affinities, but suffer them 
to become active in the formation of gasses and acida, 
which by their acrid and irritating properties, create a 
morbid and intense thirst, which vehemently aske for 
some liquid to dilute those acid substances and almost 
irresistibly compels us to drink. If, however, in this 
state of things, we yield to the morbid demand, and 
take a quantity of water or any other liquid into the 
gastric cavity, the feeble organ cannot, like the vig- 
orous stomach, contract upon its contents, and save 
them from the inundation; but the flood will eome 
dewn and sweep over the entire mass, and reduce it to 
a more unmanageable wash than it wasat first ; and 
then will follow a distressing sense of distension, at- 
tended frequently with eructations and belching, and 
often a part of the crude contents of the stomach, are 
epasmodically thrown up, and a part perhaps ejected 
into the intestines to produce irritations, flatulence, 
colic, &c. Thisisa true description of what every 
day takes place in civic life, in hundreds of individu- 
als; and if all who indulge in the mischievous prac- 
tice of washing down their food with liquids of any 
kind, do not experience all these evil consequences, 
they may be assured the practice always tends to such 
results. 

If the use of even pure cold water with our food in 
the manner I have described, is incompatible with the 
physiological interests »f our bodies, and the cause of 
functional diaturbance and organic debility, much 
more is that water odjectionable when it is habitually 
used hot, for the same purpoee and in the same man- 
ner. As with our food so with our drink, every 
thing taken into the mouth and stomach in a higher 
temperature than our blood, is relaxing and debilita- 
ting to the parts on which it ecte, and through them 
to the whole system. The teeth and every other or- 
gan and partin the oral cavity, are injured by hot 
drinks; the throat and osophagus and etomach are 
relaxed and debilitated by them. Jn short, as we have 
seen, every part of the system is in some measure re- 
laxed and debilitated and rendered more liable to dis- 
ense, by the dietetic use of any thing in an elevated 
temrerature ; and if, instead of hot water or milk and 
water, we use tea or coffee or chocolate or any other 
made beverage, the mischievous effects on our diges- 
tive organs are still greater, and always in proportion 
as the qualities of those beverages are more or less 
unfriendly to the vital powersof our bodies. Tea and 
coffve and wine and all other narcotic and alcoholic 
beverages are exceedingly deleterious, but as I shall 
have occasion to speak of them more particularly in 
another place, it is not necessary to say more concern. 
ing them now. 

On the whole then, in regard to the drink of man, 
it were best, and most truly natural, if his dietetic 
and other habits were such that the demand of his 
vital economy for water, were fully answered by the 
aqueous juices of the fruits and vegetables which 
properly compoeed a portion of bis food. But if he 
must have drink, every law and property of his na- 
ture unequivocally declares that it should be the most 
perfectly pure water ; and that he should not drink it 
warmer ‘han his bluod; and as a generalrule, it is 
better that it should be considerably cooler. It can be 
too cold, but with people in health and of good habits 


fully evident that as a general rule, drink should not 
be taken with the food, nor too soon after eating. It 
is far better, if one is thirsty, to take a draught of pure 
cold watersome twenty or thirty minutes before eat- 
ng, or three or four hours after the meal; and they 
who are regular in their habits can regulate their thirst 
with perfect ease and comfort. An individual whose 
dietetic habits are tolerably correct, may soon accus- 


tom himself to take a glass of water in the evening or 


morning, or any other hour in the day he chooses, and 
only at that hour; and he will feel his thirst return 
regularly at that period, and never trouble him at any 
other time, unless occasioned by something extraordi- 
nary. They who are tormented by a morbid thirre 
produced by gastric irritation from too much or from 
improper food, had far better take active exerciee in 
the open air, than drink. The cool fresh air upon 
their skin will greatly abate the fever of their stomach, 
and thus alleviate their thirst ; and exercise will in- 
crease the action of the st h and enable it to di- 
gest or to reject its contents: and then let them bi 
more careful to avoid transgression. 

Statistics of Vegetable and Animal Life. 

Botanists record 56,000 epccies of various plante— 
33,000 are tobe found in catalogues. Humbolt makes 
the species of insects 44,000, of fishes 2.500, of rep- 
tiles 700, of birds 4,000, and of mammiferous ani- 
mals 5,000. 














Important Notice. 

There isa large amount due us from Post Masters 
and Agents in the Western States and elsewhere, 
mostly in small sums it is true, but our whole resour- 
ces depend on such small sums, and therefore we hope 
no one will delay sending on that account. 

I One word to our fricnds.—We have a large 
supply of back numbers of the current volume on 
hand, which ought to be in the hands of subscribers. 
Will you not help us—wou!d you not be doing your 
neighbors as well as oursclves a real kindness, by soli- 
citing them to subscribe? The currency is now con- 
siderably improved, and bills of most of the states will 
answer for remittances PuBLisnErs. 
Cattle Shows, Fairs,and Ploughing Matches, 

We subjoin a notice of the times of holding the 
several Agricultural Fairs, which come within our 
knowledge, within the district where our paper prin- 
cipally circulates, aid eha'!l keep it in until the times 
arrive. We shall be obliged to the Secretaries of the 
different Agricultural Socicties in New York, Obio, 
New England and Canada, if they will give us (post 
paid) the notices of their respective faire. 

New York State Fair, Albany, Sept. 28 and 29. 
Monroe County ‘* Rochesier, Oct. 25 and 26. 





Ontario * Canandaigua, Oct. 18 and 19 
Genesee ‘ ‘6 Batavia, Oct. 20 and 21. 
Wayne ‘* ‘* Palmyra, Oct. Band 6. 
Livingston ‘* Geneseo, Oct. 4and 5. 
Oneida * ‘= Rome, Oct. 11 and 12. 
Seneca ‘* ‘¢ Waterloe, Oct. 20 and 21. 
Tompkins ** ‘Ithaca, Oct. 6 and 7. 
Onondaga ‘ “* Syracuee, Oct. 5 and 6. 
Jefferson * ‘* Watertown, Sept. 15. 

Cayuga “ ** Auburn, Oct. 12and 13. 


Oswego ‘ ‘* Oswego, Oct. 5 


Erie “ “Buffalo, Oct. Bth & 6th 

Chemung “ s* Fairport, Oct, 19th. 

Niagara ‘* ** Lockport, Oct. 18and 16. 

Washington * Salem, Oct. 11th. 
CANADA. 


Durham, Bowmanville, Oct. 18. 
Northumberland, Grafton, Oct. 12th 


Postponement.—On account of the session of the 
Circuit Court in Canandaigua at the time first ap- 
pointed for the Show and Fair of the Ontario Agri. 
cultural Society, the Show and Fair are postponed by 
the Executive Committee to Tuesday and Wednesday, 











there is very little danger in this direction. It is aleo, 


the 18th and 19th of Octuber. 
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Advantages of Law. 

A young man who studied law in Connecticut, be- 
come acquainted with the following facta, which are 
certainly very remarkable, though not sosingular. A 
farmer cut down a tree which stood co near the boun- 
dary line of bie farm, that it was doubtful whether it 
belonged to him or his neighbor. That nsighbor 
claimed the tree, and prosecuted the man who cut it for 
damages. The case was continued from court to 
court. Time was wasted, temper sourced, and friend- 
ship lost ; but the case was giined by the prosecutor. 
The last my friend knew of the transaction, the man 
who * got the case’ came to the lawyer's office to 
execute a deed of his whole farm, which he had been 
obliged to sell to pay cost! Then, houseless and 
homeless, he could thrust bis hand into his empty 
pocket, and triumphantly exclaim, “I’ve beat him!’’ 
—Selected. 





FRUIT TREES, 
Of Fxcellent and Proved Varieties. 


N addition to the list of Peaches given in the last 
number of the New Genesee Farmer, the subscri- 
bers have for sale the following select varieties of the 
Cherry ; viz:—Black Tartarian, White Tartarian, 
Early Richmond, Black Corone, Mayduke, Transpa- 
rent Guigne, and Carnation. The trees are of large 
size, and of uncomm: nly handsome growth, price 50 
cents each. 

Nectarines, two excellent varieties, the Early Vio- 
let and Elruge, price 25 cents each. 

Apricots, three very fine varieties, the Breda, Early 
Peach, and Peach apricot; 374 cents each. 

Pears, six excellent varieties, Madeline, Skinless, 
Julienne, Summer Bonchretien (or September, ) 
tseckel, and Virgalieu ; 374 cents each. 

Apples, consisting chiefly of select summer and au- 
tumn table fruit, anda few winter apples, of the fol- 
lowing varieties ; Yellow Harvest, Weolman’s Early, 
Sine Qua Non, Buffington’s Early, Strawberry, Ram- 
bo, Bellflower, Tallman Sweeting, Swaar. Price 
23 cents each. 

The object of the proprietors has been to reduce 
their list to a few of the very finest kinds, and none 
are ever offered fur sale by them but PROVED 
VARIETIES whose adaptation to our climate bas 
been fully tested by experience. 

Catalogues, with practical directions, furnished 
gratis at the Rochester Sced Store, or on postpuid ap- 
plications. J. J. THOMAS. 
W. R. SMITH. 
Macedon, 10 mo. Ist, 1842. 





B. BATEHAM respectfully informs bis friends and 

* customers, that he has disposed of his business, and 

18d sirous of leaving this place soon fur the benefit of his 

he Ith; he theref re carnestly solicits all who are indebted 

to him. to make immediate payment, in order that he may 
be enabled to ** Do usto others.” &c. 

‘the bustne-s of the Rocbestcr Seed Store will be contin- 

ued by C. F. Crosman, whose experience in the business 

and facilities for growing Sced, entitles him tothe confidence 


and patronage of the pub ic. 
M. B. BATEHAM. 


oo Mr. Henry Colman willcontinue the Genesee Far- 
mer. Oct 1. 


ROCHESTER SEED STORE AND SEED 
GARDEN. 

EW ARRANGEMENT-—C. F Crosman having pur- 

chased the entire business and effects of the Rochester 
Sced Store desires to inform the Agents and Customers, «nd 
all who may wish to patr-nise the establishment, that he is 
now bringing in from his large Seed Garden on Monroe 
street, a complete assortment of such seeds us are best rais- 
ed inthis climate, and he wil! import from the first seedsmen 
in Europe and elsewhere, such kinds as sre better raised jn 
other climates. And Seeds of doubtful vitality will be 
thoroughly tested hy sowing, and none offered for sale but 
such as can be warranted genuine. The proprietor is fully 
confident that his long e.perience in the business of grow- 
ing and vending Seeds, wil: enab‘e him, with strict attention 
to conduct the bu-iness in a manner that will prove satisfac- 


tory to the public 
oche-ter, Oct. 1. Cc. F. CROSMAN, 


SALE OF DURHAM SHORT HORNS IN 
CANADA. 
HE Subscribers propose to sell by public sa'e, in Dun- 
das [Flamboro’ West,] on Saturday, Oct -ber 15, being 
the day of the Gore District Agricultural Show, a valuable 
lot of thorough bred DURHAM BULLS. The animals are 
healthy gentle, and of fine symmetry, and correct Herd Book 
Pedizrees will be furnished. ‘Their ages vary from fourteen 
montis to four years old, Breeders are reminded that this 
is a rare opportunity of obtaining Genuine stock. 
Te-ms fair and liberal. Easy water conveyance from 
Tundis. Sale to commence at 12 0’clock noon. 
JOUN HOWITT, 
ADAM FERGUSSON. 
Sane day and place Mr. Howitt wi!l expose a large and 
leau ifal lot of RAM LAMBS, pure Leicesters, =ou:h 
Dew is and Cross, Also, six valuabic Calves, omere- 
in’, eet 








MOUNT HOPE GARDEN & NURSERIES. 
ROCHESTER, NEW-YORK. 
5 ty Proprietors of this Estabtishment offer for sale a ge- 
neral assortment of Nursery articles, comprising Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaccous 
PI nts, Tulips, Hyacinths, and other Bulvous Flower Roots, 
Double Dahlias, &c. &c. 

They have also on hand a large and fine collection of 
Green and Hot House Plunts ineluding Geraniums, Chi- 
nese Monthly Roses, ( amellia, Japonica, Chinese Azalcas, 
Cape Jasmines, Cactuses, &e &c. 

Orders for any of the above articles, whether larce or 
small, will be promptly and faithfully executed, andcharges 
in all cases will be very moderate. Persons ordering from 
a distance may rely on having their art-cles seeur+ly pack- 
ed and marked and shipped as their orders may designate. 

To such persons us are about forming new establishments 
or who may wish to dispose of Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c. 
in their neighborhood, our terms will be very liberal. 

Gardens and Pleasure grounds will be laid out in any part 
of the country, and skilfu! gardeners furnished on reasona- 
ble notice, gd information on any subject connected with 
ibe business wil) be cheerful y and promptly imparted. 

it is expected that persons unacquainted with the proprie- 
tors will either accompany their orders with aremiitance or 
name a guar. ntee in the city of Rochester or vicinity. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY. 

Rovhester, Met. 1, 1842. 

N, B. Our Fruit trees comprise the most desirable early 
and late varieties, and the utmost care has been taken in 
propagating from euch trees onty ss were in a bearing state 
and whose quylities have been sufficiently tested. Priced 
Catalogues wi'l he forwarded grafts to all applicants. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP, 
AND OTHER FINE STOCK, FOR SALE. 

H® Subscriber offers for sale hi- full blood Cotswold 

Buck Metti--ore, imported or bred by Thomas Dunn of 
Abany- Also, thirty 3-4 and 7-2 Cotswold Bucks, Year- 
lings and Lambs. Also his thorougl-bred Durbam ull 
Albion, and one or two fine Durham Heifers. Also, a thor 
ough-bred Leicester Boar. 
These animals will be sold on the most favorable terms— 
at prices according to the times. If not previously disposed 
of. they will be exhibited and offered for sale at the Cuttle 
Show and Fair at Rochester on Tuesiay, the 23th of Octo- 
ber. WM. C. CORNELL. 
Henrietta, Sept. 24, 1°42. octl 


10,000 PEACH TREES, 

‘OR sale by the subscribers at their Nursery, (near M*ce- 
donville onthe Erie C.nal,) all of which have been 

propagated from BEARING ‘TREES, whose genuineness 
or excellence has been thoroughly proved. They are of fine 
and very thrifty growth, and have all been at least ence trans- 
panted, and the roots thus greatly improved for again re- 
moving, so that the danger of loss or evenche:k in growth 
from this operation, is exceedingly lessenet. Price 25 cents 
each, $20 per hundred, 3150 p. r thousand or $160, well pack- 
ed and delivered for tra. sport:.tion. 

The following urethe chief varieties, which will afford a 

constant succession of r.pe fruit from early in Sth mo. (Aug.) 

till late frosts ripening accordingjo the order in the list. 

Earty ANnN—fruit sma'l, good; tree of slow growth. 

Eaarty Tittotson—fruit media’ size, exce lent; a good bear- 

er, and a most valuable early peach. 

LarGe ep Rarerire—fruit large, excellent. Ripens ten 
days later then the preceding. 

Earry York—large, swect and rich; a fruit of the highest 
character. 

Waite Imrertat—large, white with a red cheek, sweet, 
juicy and welling; a most excelent peach, obtained prob- 
ably from the celebrated Noblesse, which it excels. 

YeLLtow ALBeRGE—fruit rather large, one of the finest yel- 

tow peaches—be srs wel! and w hile young. 

SeaBoii’s—fruit lirge, red, of first rate excellence, 

Rep Cueek Mavacoron--fruit rather large, be: utiful, of fine 

flavor; ranks as first rate among ye.low peaches—bears 

well while young. 

Hint’s Cnini—a very large, fine, yellow peach. 

Late York—an excellent freestoue peach, except in unfa- 

vorable scasons. 

Hearn Crinc—finit when not crow ‘ed, and in favorable 
seusons. very large, olten three inches in diameter, sweet 
and excellent. 

Orders directed ‘ Thomas & Smith, Macedon, Wayne Co., 
N. Y.,” will be promptly and f ithful y attendedto and the 
trees, securely packed, sent by the Erie Canal. or by the 
Auburn and Rochester Rail Road. J.J. THOMAS: 

Macedon. 9th mo. 1, 1842. W.R.SMITH. 

PLOUGHS. 

NEW AND SUPERIOR KIND OF PLOUGHS, 

(two sizes) designed for breaking up summer fallow, 

may be purchased at the Rochester Eagle Furnace,— price 

86 and $7 each. Wood and other produce trken in ex- 

change. A J. LANGWORTHUY. 








BUFFALO NURSERY. 

HE stock now on hand for s:!e is much larger than at 
any former period,embracing a large collection of the 
most valuable kinds of the Apple, Pear, Peach. Plum. Cher- 
ry, Quince, Nectarine Apricot. Filbert, Strawberri:s, 
Raspberries, Goosberries, Currents, &e. 

Of Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs and Plznts, a fine 

assyrunent, comprising almost eve: y desirable article in this 
department. A large stock of Greenshouse P.ants. 
I also offer for sale 25.000 Apple Trees of one year’s 
growth. from the graft or inoculation, in autumn will aver- 
uge over one foot high, They consist of 120 of the most 
valuable kinds—four-fith of which have been cut from bear- 
ing trees and consequently will soon prednce fruit. They 
will be sold for cash at the low price of $8 per hundred.— 
No less than from 5 to 10 of any one kind to be taken. 

Also, 5000 seedling trees of the true English Mazzard 
Cherry, at $6 per 100, 

Orders, per mail or otherwise, will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Trees or Plants packed in superior order and shiped 
at Buffalo on board of any steamboat, vessel or canal boat 
required. Catalogues gratis toevery «ppticant. 

affalo, Auz. 1612. B. HODGE, 








ISABELLA GRAPE VINES, 
O* proper age for | viney rds, propagated from and 
containing all the good qualities which the most im- 
proved cultivation for over ten years has conferred on the 
vineyards ut Croton Point, are now offered to the public, 
Those who may purchase will receive such instructions as 
will enable them to cuitivate the Grape with entire success, 
(provided their Toca ity is not too far North.) All commu. 
nications, po-t paid addressed to R. T. UNDERHILL, m. p, 
400 Broadway, N. Y., wiil receive attention. He feels 
quite confident that he has so far ameliorated the character 
and habits of the grape vines in bis vineyards and uurse- 
ties, by improved cultivation, pruning, &¢., that they will 
gener aliv ripen well and produce good fruit when planted in 
most of the Northera, all the Western, Middle and South- 
ern State-. Oct. 1, 


ROCHESTER PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected for the New Genesee Farmer, October 4. 





WHEAT,....per bushel,.....g 75@ $ 78 
CORN, .ceevecees & eeeeeece Beecceece 44 
OATS, seoeeereree 66 eteeeeee Wecccee 

BARLEY, ...0 eee Sf eeccesee BBsceeee 

RYE, .2200 coecee 8 cocecece 4deveeee 50 
BEANS, White,.. * ssseeeee T5eeeee 88 
POTATOES, .... * ceoeseee 5se00-. a8 
APPLES, Desert,. ‘* .es.eeee  W9ee0ee. 25 


FLOUR, Superfine, per bbl.... 3,75....++ 4,00 


6 Fine, ccce ** cecosce DODccccee 


SALT, .cccccccccce $s eeeeree LBd.ccess 
PORK, Mess,....+ ** ese. 8,00...... 8,50 
$¢ per 100 Ib8......ccccee 2, 00e%000- 3,00 
BEEF, .....per 100 Ibs....... 2,50..2... 3,00 
POULTRY, .cccccccper Ibrecce Sercocce 6 
EGGS, ....cccccceeper dozen,  Seecoee 10 
BUTTER, Fresh.. per pound 10...... 123 
66 Firkin, cose ** coc Serer 9 
CHEESE, cccccsccccce * ccc Becooee = 
BARD, wcccccccccccee * coe Foosese §& 

TALLOW, Clear,...... ** .. Biccces 
HIDES, Green .......2 ** soe Guccccs 44 


PEARL ASHES, ... 100 lbs.. 5,00...... 
POT, 66 coocee oe ETB ccccce 
WOOL, cooecccccecpOund,e ce Wueeccee 
Bei ie dbeeacensecsencstiy coe GiB. cosas 
GRASS SEED,....bushel,... 1,00 ..... 
CLOVER SEED,... 

NEW YORK MARKET, Sept. 30. 


Flour droops still; there is 2 good demand, but a 
still better supply. Genesee has sold to the extent of 
several thousand barrels, at $4,50; some Ohio at 
$4,50, but other parcels at $4,44, and one at $4,373; 
300 bbls. Troy sold at $4,373. 1500 bu. good In- 
diana Wheat brough in small parcels 94 a 95c; flat 
Corn is worth 56c wt.; Northern Rve delivered, 59c. 
sales ; Osts are cheaper, say 28 au 29c for canal, and 
one or two sales at 27c. 

Sales of Ashes are $5,560 for Pots, and $5,75 for 
Pearle. 

Chicago, Scpt. 27th. —Large sales of Wheat were 
made at 5310 54 ets. ensh. Flour, 3,25 to 3,50. 
Corn, 23 cis. Oats, 15 ets. 
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